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Things Are Looking Up! 


THE new AFA National Exhibition Service Handbook 
No. 6 for the 1941-42 Season will be off the press just 
in time for the Federation Convention March 18 and 19. 

This useful booklet will list 47 exhibitions—24 of 
them vew.* Again it will contain a complete classified 
index to tell you just where to get the material you need 
to round out your exhibition program. 

As usual the Handbook will give a complete direc- 
tory of other agencies offering traveling shows. 

Sixty art authorities, museums, dealers, artists’ associ- 
ations have this year helped us to make available to you 
the completest exhibition service possible. 

You will be delighted to see announced this year a 
new sales feature which will bring AFA Chapters dis- 
counts as large as 40%. 

You will be glad to see that fees on all exhibitions 
carried over for a second season have been reduced mate- 
tially. The shows are just as good as ever, of course. 

When you discover that fees for all bookings in 
June, July, and August have been cut in half you may 
want to enliven your summer schedule with a better ex- 
hibition than you thought your budget would allow. 

And what variety! Gathered in these exhibitions 
are American oils, water colors, prints, drawings, mural 
sketches, sculptures, theatre designs, architecture, and 
crafts. Most of the new shows have been more skilfully 
packed to increase ease and speed of handling. 

As we said, you can get your copy of Handbook 
No. 6 at the Federation Convention in Washington. 
Copies will be mailed, also to all Chapters of the Federa- 
tion. If you want one, and cannot attend the Convention 
Or are not connected with an AFA Chapter write for 
YOULCOpy tO... i» 

Miss Helen H. Cambell, Exhibition Secretary 


The American Federation of Arts 
National Headquarters: Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 


*Among them is Duncan Phillips’ selection from the 1941 Corcoran Biennial (AFA No. 1), ready May 15. 
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LETTERS 


Charity and Charity 

To the Editor: 

I HAD TO read carefully through Forbes Watson’s February 
article “The Gentle Removal of Charity” to make sure that I 
agreed wholeheartedly with his remarks. There is nothing 
unusual about that on my part. What stopped me, for a minute 
or two. was the last word in the title. I asked myself: What 
is charity? But then I read down the page and discovered that 
one of the things it is, self-righteous and ostentatious pre- 
occupation with questionable values, was the butt of Mr. 
Watson’s pen. 

But of course charity has not always been that at all. There 
was a time when charity meant caring, recognizing something 
as dear; to be charitable was to care. And today anybody who 
cares about art sufficiently to devote his life to its production 
or even to the honest and intrepid study of it, is actually 
rounding out the old threesome which begins with faith and 
hope. This biblical reference, need I add, has nothing to do 
with sweetness, light and Ruskin, or the casual uplifting anec- 
dotes of museum docents, or the charitableness of fat founda- 
tions, or society ladies’ huffing and puffing over doing good 
as painlessly as possible. I merely want it understood that 
the reason Mr. Watson’s title had me worried was my own 
profound distrust of that poor word. 

Certainly art is fun in itself, without reference to improve- 
ment, self- or otherwise. I hold that artists are the only people 
left who can live normally productive and creative lives without 
smothering themselves with all these curious overlayers of 


“cultural” and “social” varnish. SAMUEL B. ALLEN. 


Pohick, Virginia 


To the Editor: 


THANKS TO FORBES WATSON for his remarks about horrid 
charity in your February issue. I am glad that none of the 
words following his title actually were gentle. The removal of 
the scourge was accomplished by a pen scalpel-sharp. Now 
we are only waiting for an occasion when the same douty 
warrior will pick it up and heave it down an abandoned well 
with a suitable splash. . . . 

By the way, did you notice that the new National Gallery 
is being given to us by the A. W. Mellon Educational and 
Charitable Trust? Is there any connection? .. . 


New York City “AMERICAN ARTIST”. 

THERE IS NO connection. This gentle reader had better check 
his facts. The Gallery was given by the late Andrew W. Mellon 
himself, during his lifetime, though the Trust which bears his 
name has guarded his interests in the matter and carried out 
his wishes in subsequent years. If “American Artist” hungers 
and thirsts after more facts let him turn to page 144 and peruse 


Articles in the MAGAZINE OF ART represent many points of view. We do 
not expect concurrence from every quarter, not even among our contrib- 
utors; we believe that writers are entitled to express opinions which differ 
widely. Although we do not assume responsibility for opinions expressed 
in any signed articles appearing in the MAGAZINE OF ART, we hold that 
to offer a forum in our pages is the best way to stimulate intelligent 
discussion and to increase active enjoyment of the arts.—THE EDITORS. 
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the long account, “A Nation in Search of a National Gallery,’ 
by Jane Watson.—£D. 


Bombs in U.S.A. 


To the Editor: 


THE FIRST ITEM in News and Comment this month [February] 
raises some questions which perhaps you can answer. Britain 
has taken precautions just as the continental countries did for 
the protection of museum collections. As each day makes the 
situation more precarious, possibly even for the United States, 
are our public and semi-public museums and galleries studying 
ways and means of safe-guarding their collections? 3 

I shudder to think what might happen to the Art Institute 
of Chicago, built over a railway track and therefore an unu- 
sually precariously placed target for bombs. And the Mellon 
Gallery in Washington, a few short blocks from the Capitol— 
another fine target. What plans have been made to care for. 
the treasures they hold. Is anybody at work on this problem? 


Akron, Ohio M. D. SMITH. 


AS FAR AS we know no coordinated plan has been worked out 
on a national scale, though we hear the federal government is — 
concerned about the treasures it is just receiving with the 
Mellon gift. We will investigate and report.—ep. 


Rich on Goya i 
To the Editor: Tt 


. AND BY ALL means pass on to Daniel Catton Rich mi 
congratulations for his keen article on Francesco Goya. It's 
not only a swell performance for a museum man, but for an 
untrammeled critic, to have given. . . . Won't he write for the 
Magazine again soon? . . MARIE COSMOL. ; 
Natick, Massachusetts 


WE HOPE SO as much as Mrs. Cosmol.—ep. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY CLARENCE KENNEDY—COURTESY NATIONAL GALLERY ¢ 


VERROCCHIO: PORTRAIT BUST OF GIULIANO DE’ MEDICI. TERRA COTTA. IN THE MELLON COLLECTION, NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGT 


THE BENEFIT OF GREAT ART 


IN THE YEAR 1941, on March 17, at 10:00 P. m 
America begins a new era in its museum traditions. At 
that moment President Roosevelt will accept, in the name 
of the people, the vast building bequeathed by the late 
Andrew Mellon for a national gallery. Already it con- 
tains the Mellon and Samuel Kress collections. To these 
will be added, in due time, the Widener art. Taken 
together, the three private collections are of sufficient 
stature to constitute an impressive gift to the people 
and to make a proud start toward a true national gallery. 
With the citizens’ gratitude will go a sense of new oppor- 
tunities and a sense of obligation. 

Others will contribute to future issues of the MAGa- 
ZINE OF ART critical reviews of the fabulous architecture 
of the building and its renowned contents. The purpose 
of this paper is to discuss the background, benefits, and 
possibilities of our new National Gallery. 

I find the picture of President Roosevelt accepting 
the key to the National Gallery, as it were, on an 
aluminum plate, a piquant formality. Many of the 
guests will appreciate the flavor of it. During his ad- 
ministration the President has done more for American 
art than all his predecessors put together. His name 
is immortally affiliated with America’s creative forces 
‘in art. To say that he has been active in the best spirit 
of the Renaissance is not a forced comparison. Remem- 

bering this, it is provocative to think of him accepting 

for the people, among other valuable assets, works of 
the Renaissance which have been given to us by col- 
lectors who have concentrated on the past and ignored 
the present. For them art belongs to bygone centuries 
exclusively. By this I do not mean to insinuate that we 
should treat with ingratitude the generosity which their 
excess profits have made so fortunately possible. I 
merely wish faintly to indicate a few of the thoughts 
which must be suggested to any imaginative person by 
the forthcoming exchange of formalities between the 
President and Mr. Paul Mellon. 


In the lives of those men who have been sufficiently 


astute to gather excessive fortunes, there comes a time, 
T imagine, when adding still more to the more than they 
PParietise. begins to lose its zest. They feel that whatever 
eee money can buy is already theirs. Although proud 


of their material success and their formidable financial 


or industrial achievements, they become aware that the 
profits derived from steel, banking, petroleum, or alumi- 
num, however great, cannot, in an untranslated state, 
insure a lasting fame. But it is not merely the idea of 
achieving immortality that illumines their twilight 
thoughts. Thinking of all that the people have given 
them, they are moved to share their profits with the 
people in the form of a handsome and lasting memorial 
to themselves. Through such unselfish impulses, univer- 
sities acquire new buildings, cities acquire libraries, 
great foundations and hospitals come into being, keep- 
ing the memories alive of far-sighted donors. 

But the surest road on which to proceed in quest of 
immortality is the road of art. First on the list of bene- 
ficiaries are the artists themselves who create great art. 
Then, I suppose, would come those men and women for 
whom art is a living, vital force. These react to the 
great art of all periods including their own. They en- 
courage the artists of their day, buy and collect their 
work. Art for them is a going concern, not merely a 
portion of the burden of the past. These are the im- 
mortal collectors. They are necessarily deeper and 
warmer in their response to art than those collectors 
who rely upon the test of time and hold themselves 
aloof from the art of their contemporaries. Think for a 
moment of a Philip IV commissioning a Velasquez and 
then of a Wall Street potentate buying a Velasquez two 
hundred and fifty years after it was painted. In their 
feeling toward art there is something of the difference 
that exists physically between a hot coal and a cold one. 
Nevertheless, these collectors of old masters, if not 
misled too often, are extremely valuable, particularly 
to American communities. 

We only have to think of the great works in paint- 
ing and sculpture, in tapestries, manuscripts, furniture, 
which have come into possession of the people through 
the munificence of the Morgans, the Wideners, the Fricks, 
the Mellons, et al., to realize that although these collec- 
tors, unlike the collectors of the periods which they so 
admire, did little or nothing for their contemporary 
artists, they have incalculably enriched this country. 
Whatever our social or sociological prejudices may be 
this is a fact not to be forgotten. 


An irreverent philosopher once wrote: “A rose by 
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any other name would smell as sweet, but a Massacio 
by any other name would not sell as sweet.” I do not know 
whether this delicate principle of esthetics, which 
reached its dazzling point of development during the 
era of high varnish, has any application to the National 
Gallery. If it has it will of course be carefully noted 
when the Gallery graduates from its slightly restricted 
memorial status into a completely free public institu- 
tion. Mention of it here is merely for the purpose of 
indicating to what extent collectors who devote them- 
selves to old masters, particularly very expensive old 
masters, become targets and temptations. Few of them 
imagine what a complicated series of complicated lives 
are affected by the splendid prices which they are willing 
to pay for authenticated work by immortals of other 
days. 

Without a sympathetic idea of how Mr. Andrew Mel- 
lon came by his pictures and sculpture, and without some 
understanding of his social point of view, the visitor to 
the officially priced $15,000,000 gallery is likely to 
find himself guilty of unjust judgments. Liberal archi- 
tects criticize the structure designed in the office of the 
late John Russell Pope without realization, as far as I 
can see, that this building was planned for the purpose 
of exhibiting in the old palatial manner collections made 
in the spirit of a period antedating the present. It is most 
unfair of them to have made an unholy pun on Mr. 
Pope’s name and to nickname this expensive structure 
“The last Papal bull.” Besides, they should have saved 
this pun for the Jefferson Memorial. 

So much at this time for the derivation of Mr. Mel- 
lon’s collection and his fabulous museum. What of the 
benefits of the great art which it contains? The benefit of 
great art is inestimable; but the delights that it gives 
must wait upon the seeing, and the possession of it must 
wait upon appreciation. For the present the generosity 
of Messrs. Mellon, Widener, and Kress will remain an 
opportunity to possess rather than a possession. In 
beautifully lighted galleries the public will find paint- 
ing and sculpture seen under conditions of grandeur. 
To painters and sculptors and to everyone capable of 
being completely enthralled by first rate works of art, 
visibility will be primary. They will be able to over- 


come and forget the aura of a heathenish idolatry of 
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wealth that surrounds this architectural prodigy, this. 
feat of archaeological memory. i 

I made the rash statement that on March 17 at 10:00 
P. M. a new era would begin in our museum traditions. — 
A national gallery is a joy forever if we are to judge 
by the National Gallery in London or the Louvre in 
Paris. With the addition to them of such subsidiaries 
as the Tate Gallery in London and the Luxembourg 
in Paris. our brand new National Gallery cannot be ex- 
pected to display equal scope, at least not for a long time. 
That it can eventually be a leader and enhance our civili- 
zation is within its possibilities and our obligations. As 
yet, it cannot match the scope of our Metropolitan Mu- 
seum in New York nor of our Art Institute in Chicago. 

To be sure, the plan is still afoot in Washington to 
build an enlightened, elastic museum in which to display 
contemporary American art. This project, initiated by 
Edward Bruce, has already been embodied in a design’ 
and a beautiful model of the proposed museum exists. 
Also Washington has the Corcoran Gallery and the 
Phillips Memorial Gallery which in neighborly fashion” 
add opportunities to those offered by the National Gal- 
lery. . 

To return once more to the new era. Blessed with a 
national gallery manned by a staff devoted to the high 
development of its possibilities, there will be none of 
those obstacles that the trustees of private institutions 
sometimes inadvertently place in the way of educational 
honesty and esthetic growth. Occasionally collectors ex-— 
clusively devoted to old masters are hypnotized into 
believing the fallacy that a mediocre school piece, if 
sufficiently old, and highly enough varnished, is better 
than anything done today. A national gallery, in esti-. 
mating such works, is free to invite outside scholars to- 
confer with the scholars on its own staff. It can ive 
itself of any feeling of unmannerliness such as might | 
exist were such paintings still in the possession of the 


private donor. It can join hands with and support the 


enlightened museums of the country by contributing to 


the new body of information now being developed in 


regard to the truth of attributions. This is, of course, 


ag Ltn May 


only one direction in which the people can look forward 
to the free growth of our National Gallery. No wonder 
the nation will feel grateful as appreciation grows. 


— FORBES WATSON. 
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Alba Madonna. By Raphael (1483-1520), Umbrian School. Mellon Collection, National Gallery of Art 


ITALIAN PAINTINGS 


IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 


THE ITALIAN PAINTINGS reproduced on the following 
pages and on the cover are naturally but a foretaste and, quan- 
titatively, a bare sampling of the collections of the National 
Gallery of Art. The paintings we have selected with expert 
guidance speak quite surely for themselves. There is not much 
to be said about them except that they are all important works 
representative of their painters and their schools. In many 
future issues of the Magazine qualified writers will examine 
in considerable detail many more of the Italian paintings, some 
of the same periods as these, others of later periods. With 


equal thoroughness we will investigate the Flemish, Dutch, and 
other schools of painting, and the sculpture. 

We are stressing Italian art in this pre-inaugural issue be- 
cause it will so largely dominate the walls of the Gallery when 
it opens. The three-hundred and seventy-five Italian pictures 
in the Kress Collection combined with the thirty-seven in the 
Mellon Collection outnumber by nearly five to one the eighty- 
nine paintings from other lands given by Andrew Mellon. 
The Gallery divides these as follows: one Byzantine, three 
French, three German, nine Spanish, eleven (early) American, 
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fourteen Flemish, twenty British, and twenty-eight Dutch. 
Included in the Kress gift are eighteen Italian sculptures; the 
Mellon Collection contains twenty-six sculptures, of which 
twenty-two are Italian and the rest French. 

What now strikes one as an unbalanced emphasis on the 
Italian product will) be somewhat modified in the future. 
When the Widener Collection, already signed over but not 
yet delivered, is installed in the galleries prepared for it, the 
whole display will be enlivened. Besides its earlier paintings 
and sculptures, the Widener gift includes notable nineteenth- 
century French pictures. These will bring the great tradition 
of Western painting (as recognized by a brisk market) within 
hailing distance in point of time, and thus will dispel that at- 
mosphere of rarity and remoteness induced by so many gal- 
leries of small Italian panels. And other collections, it is 
rumored, strong in the later schools, are also destined for the 


Washington museum. As the collections grow and are studied 


with fitting care the Gallery will contribute to the cultivation 
of the nation. 

When one reflects that the great state collections of Europe 
were built up over centuries by nobles, emperors, and govern- 
ments with boundless wealth and power, the achievement of a 
few private American citizens in a generation or two is all the 
more remarkable. And such lacks as the Gallery seems to 
have at the first blush, it may remedy as it develops—through 
the exercise of wisdom, patience, and courage. The fact that 
any comparison with the long-established galleries of Europe 
is now premature sometimes escapes an eager and harried 
lay press, but it can hardly be unknown to the capable mem- 
bers of the Gallery’s staff. 

But along with the rest, even the most sensitive initiate 
acknowledges that already, with the inclusion of such paintings 
as we reproduce this month, the National Gallery of Art holds 
great possibilities for enjoyment and study.—F. A. W. JR. 


Calling of Peter and Andrew. By Duccio di Buoninsegna (active 1278-1319), Sienese School. Kress Collection, National Gallery 


BOVE: Nativity with the Prophets Isaiah and Ezekial. By Duccio di Buoninsegna (active 1278-1319), Sienese School. Mellon Col- 
ection. BELOW: Annunciation. By Giovanni di Paolo (1403-1482), Sienese School, Kress Collection, National Gallery of Art 
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Mary Magdalen. By Pietro Peru- 
Gallery of Art. See facing page 


Center panel of the Crucifixion with the Virgin, Sts. John, Jerome, and 
gino (c. 1445-1523), Umbrian School. Mellon Collection, National 
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The left and right wings of the Crucifixion triptych by Perugino of which the central panel is reproduced on the oppo- 


site page. The left wing shows St. Jerome; the right wing, St. Mary Magdalen. Mellon Collection, National Gallery 
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St. Liberale. By Francesco del Cossa (ce. 1435 


-1477), Ferrarese School. Kress Collection, National Gallery of Art 
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(c. 1406-1469), Florentine School. Kress Collection, National Gallery 


Madonna and Child. By Fra Filippo Lippi 
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§-1450), Sienese School. Kress Colle 


tion, National Gallery of Art 


By Lorenzo Lotto (c. 1480-1556), Venetian School. Kress Collection, National Gallery of Art 


Adoration of the Magi, detail of central portion. By Sandro Botticelli (1444- 
1510), Florentine School. Mellon Collection, National Gallery of Art. The 


picture as a whole was reproduced in the Magazine of Art for February, 1937 
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Finding of Moses. By Paolo Veronese (1528-1588), Venetian School. Mellon Collection, National Gallery of Art 
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Portrait of a Lady. By Bernardino Luini (c. 1480-1532), Milanese School. Mellon C 


ollection, National Gallery of Art 
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Portrait of a Gentleman. By Bartolommeo Veneto (act 
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“The moon was rising, half veiled by long straight bars of 
heavy cloud. She rose out of them and her light fell broad and 
bright on the distant Capitol, with triple dome and stately 
columns .... 

“Suddenly, as I walked, the dark form of the Smithsonian 
palace rose between me and the white Capitol, and I stopped. 
Tower and battlement and all that medieval confusion stamped 
itself on the halls of Congress, as ink on paper. Dark on that 
whiteness, complications on that simplicity! It scared me. Was 
it a spectre, or was not I another Rip van Winkle who had slept 
too long? It seemed to threaten. It seemed to say, I bide my 
time! Oh it was indeed monastic at that hour! . . . 

“I am not going to criticize the edifice. I have not quite 
recovered from my alarm. There is still a certain m ystery about 
those towers and steep belfreys that makes me uneasy. This is 
a practical land. They must be for something. Is no coup d’état 
lurking there? Can they be merely ornaments like the tassels 
to a Unwersity cap? Perhaps they are an allopathic dose ad- 
ministered to that parsimony which so long denied to science 
where to lay her head—contraria contrariis curantur! They 
must have cost much money. ‘Bosom’d high in tufted trees,’ the 
Smithsonian College must, in itself, be hereafter a most pic- 
turesque object—the models whence it has been imitated are 
both rich and rare—the connoisseurs may well ‘wonder how 
the devil it got there.’ ” 

AESTHETICS AT WASHINGTON 


by Horatio Greenough. Washington. 1851. 
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THE ORIGINAL, STILL THE MAIN BUILDING OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, WASHINGTON, D. C. DESIGNED IN 1852 BY JAMES RENWICK 
COMPARE THIS CANDID CAMERA STUDY OF THE GAUNT SILHOUETTE AS IT APPEARS TODAY WITH THE ARTFUL ENGRAVING ON OPPOSITE PAGE 


THE SMITHSONIAN 


BY GEOFFREY BAKER 


THE GENTLE MOONLIGHT on the distant Capitol is 
drowned now in the brighter and more constant floodlights. 
But the awful nature of the Smithsonian depends more upon 
its dark lilac silhouette than upon moonlight’s romatic pallor. 
The natural course of the sun leaves the building’s front in’ 
almost continuous shadow. Those candid camera studies which 
take advantage of the short déshabillé period, as it were, when 
the face of the building is sunlit, destroy the artfully contrived 
illusion upon which the whole character of the edifice is main- 
tained. It is as though one were to see an actress by daylight, 
with her make-up on, between the acts. 

The delicately picturesque is not in harmony with this sleek 
tin age. It implies a certain aloofness in its patrons. And so the 
Smithsonian is neglected; men trained to handle the disposition 
of pillars treat crockets without understanding. The official in- 
terpretations of L’Enfant’s ordered symmetry will not accom: 
modate the romantic. The Mall today is no place for bosky 
arbors; those straight lines of adolescent trees cannot hope 
to “lead the eye a kind of wanton chase” as did the original 
curving walks. Of the complex setting which the Smithsonian 
deserves only a few wandering cedars remain, trying to up- 


HE BUILDING TASTEFULLY SHAPED BY THE ENGRAVER’S TREES 


old a whole picture with but a few streaks of sultry black and 
reen. 

It was not always so. Once upon a time the knurled pin- 
acle rose startling from the thickets, a prettily contrived 
»mance, an elopement with a ladder of the right length found 
y accident in the most convenient place. There was a time 
efore this when the scarce-completed walls rose from a marshy 
aste occupied from time to time by military encampments 


WO VIEWS FROM MAIN PORT-COCHERE. Left: 1880. Right: 1940. 


PHOTO COURTESY SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


and traveling showmen. Duckboards eased the lot of eager 
truth seekers who had come all the way out from the city to 
hear a lecture delivered in Mr. Renwick’s palace. 

This architecture is symbolic of a life as flashily variegated 
as any described by Ouida. James Smithson is the hero, a natu- 
ral son of the Duke of Northumberland and a Mrs. Elizabeth 
Macie. A contemporary French observer described him as “a 
distinguished foreigner of great wealth but in wretched health, 
whose life, save a few hours given to repose, was regularly 
divided between the most interesting scientific researches and 
gaming.” (Arago’s Eulogy on Ampere.) 

These researches ranged from an improved method of mak- 
ing coffee, through a deposit in bamboo called tabasheer, to a 
bold statement on the origin of the earth. Undoubtedly his 
most striking experimental tour de force was the analysis of 
half a teardrop which he rescued from a lady’s countenance. 

Several fortunate bequests left Smithson with the means to 
wander round Europe but failed to ease the emotional frustra- 
tion engendered by his bastard origin. He died in 1829 at 
Genoa, leaving his fortune to a nephew, Henry James Hunger- 
ford, and to the latter’s heirs “legitimate or illegitimate.” 
Strangely enough (considering the broad terms of the will) 
Hungerford, after an “aimless, roving life” died six years later 
without rightful heirs. In accordance with Smithson’s will, his 
fortune then passed to the United States Government “to found 
an establishment for the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men.” 

During his lifetime Smithson seems to have had no knowl- 
edge of, or interest in the United States. Embittered by social 


CURVING WALKS USED TO “LEAD THE EYE A KIND OF WANTON CHASE” 
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THE CHAPEL. Above: 1903. Below: 1927. HORATIO GREENOUGH’S 


WASHINGTON REPLACES THE SQUID, BUT PATTERN IS UNCHANGED 
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rebuffs in England, he had threatened that his name would 
live in the memory of man when the titles of the Northumber- 
lands and the Percys were extinct and forgotten. Represen- 
tative W. C. Preston of South Carolina was probably right in 
saying that the donation had been made to immortalize the 
donor (and, he might have added, to spite the Percys). But 
the Congressman’s further opinion, that this was too cheap a 
way of conferring immortality, seems open to doubt. The legacy 
was $508,318.46. 

After bitter complaint, the bequest was finally accepted by 
Congress in 1836. But the dispute then moved on to the pur- 
pose for which the money should be used. Should it be for 
“the instruction of children” or for “improved methods of 
rearing sheep, horses and silkworms”? Mr, Choate wanted 
a library of 300,000 or 400,000 books. John Quincy Adams 
would consider nothing but the establishment of an astronomical 
observatory. 

After an act had eventually been agreed upon and passed, 
there remained for consideration the design of a suitable 
housing for this new center of learning. With a broad state- 
ment that the building, “whilst neat and ornamental. should be 
erected with a due regard for economy,” the problem was 
turned over to a small Building Committee of which Robert 
Dale Owen was the chairman. 
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HALL, 1903. Below: THE 20TH CENTURY IS RECOGNIZED BY 


AN AIRPLANE; ITS EFFECT OF FLIGHT IS SOMEWHAT HAMPERED 
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Owen was an enthusiastic liberal, an atheist, a free thinker, 
id an “advanced” economist. He was a contradictory person, 
ithor of the pioneer American work on birth control and also 
f several popular treatises on spiritualism. He came over 
om Scotland with his better known father, Robert Owen. to 
elp in founding an ideal industrial community at New Har- 
ony, Indiana. This did not prosper, but not long after he 
as elected to the State Legislature, thence to Congress. To- 
ard the end of his life he spent some years as U. S. Minister 
» Naples. 

Owen approached architecture in somewhat the same man- 
er as an economic theorist may approach a system of govern- 
lent. Strange as it may seem today, the Smithsonian, under 
wen's guidance, was designed as a “functional” building. “It 
| Strange that, at this day, [1847], it should be necessary to 
speat that, in planning any edifice, public or private we 
ught to begin from within, that we should first suffer the 
vecific wants and convenience demanded to block out its 
rms, to determine its interior proportions and decide the 
mnnection of its parts; and then adjust and elaborate its 
rchitecture as its appropriate garb; into the skillful fashioning 
f which there enter, in truth, grace and fair proportions, but 
et in such guise, that the garment shall adapt itself to the 
dividual form it is destined to clothe, fitting well, and display- 
ig the peculiarities of that form to the best advantage.” (Hints 
n Public Architecture. Robert Dale Owen. Washington. 1849). 

Few modern architects are capable of expressing them- 
slves with such clarity and mellifluence, but they would all 
gree with Owen’s sentiments, at least in principle. Yet the 
ame men accord the Smithsonian but a patronizing smile. For 


1e result in this case (as in some modern architecture) seems 
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i ically opposed to its guiding theory. Owen, however, ey Ae 
ee 2 OPPS = ry ; LIBERTY AND ORDINANCE SURROUNDED BY ZOOLOGY, ANTHROPOLOGY 


i ok itecture from quite the same point of view 
id not look at architecture from q AND PISCICULTURE. 1903. COMPREHENSIVE DISPLAYS STILL PREVAIL 


s we do today. His primary concern was to avoid a building 
1 the prevailing Classic style. “We must discard our lingering 
redilections for that old system, little suited to either the genius lifeless corpse, after the spirit which animated it has passed 
r the wants of our land, in which: away.” 

It should be noted that he does not advocate that drastic 


Grove nods to grove, each alley has its brother 


And half the terrace just reflects the other. purge of ornament, so common to architectural theory during 


the last twenty-five years. “The love of ornament, like the rest 


‘0 retain a form, no matter how graceful its outline or how of our passions and propensities ... may become, under 
rnamental its parts, in utter disconnection from the true and proper discipline, a source of pleasure both legitimate and im- 
riginal purpose which first suggested it, is like clinging to the _ proving,” but “I advise that no marked or important orna- 
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Right: 
STRIPED AWNINGS WITH SCALLOPED EDGES ARE NOT OUT OF KEEPING 


A SMITHSONIAN OFFICE IN THE EARLY DAYS OF THE INSTITUTION 
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mental features be admitted unless they not only seem but 
are useful.” 

His economic consciousness (and also, probably, his experi- 
ence of Congress) led him to backing his esthetic theories with 
financial precedents and estimates. He takes as his outstanding 
case history the Girard College for Orphans in Philadelphia, 
completed a few years before. The thirty-four columns in the 
peristyle cost $441,776. Add to this the cost of entablature, 
stylobate, and that part of the roof which is over the colonnade 
and the total cost of the peristyle is $687,389. 

And of what use is this pretentious colonnade, larger than 
that on the Parthenon? Being fifty-five feet high and fourteen 
feet wide, it will not even shield the little orphans from driving 
rain. And if there are only two entrances to the building why 
have a porch all around? 

Now look at the rosy alternative. With Gothic buttresses 
and pinnacles, seven on each side and four on each end, in addi- 
tion to a carriage porch at each entrance, the Girard College 
building would have cost the trustees less than $100,000, a 
saving of more than $500,000 over the Classic colonnade. 

The dark lilac freestone which gives to the Smithsonian so 
much of its awful character was chosen primarily for its econ- 
omy. It was considered to “harmonize well with the gravity of 
style and purpose appertaining to the Institution building,” 
but a greater virtue was its cost (about half that of the buff 
stone more commonly used in Washington at that time) and 
fine quality. 

It is disappointing to find that the conclusion of these 
arguments is so conventional: he recommends “the architecture 
of the late Norman and early Gothic periods as a promising 
field of study.” But he adds: “I advise no unreserved adoption, 
no implicit copyings, nor servile reproduction of any one 
example.” 

It must always be borne in mind that Owen was not an 
architect; he could not easily develop his originality of thought 
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in three-dimensional design. Research led him through the 
notable buildings of Europe, but his mind was more mature 
than his eye. The choice of design was a heavy responsibility 
which must be justified before the nation; and “when we leave 
the beaten track, it is much easier to introduce incongruities 
than improvements.” It was a bold move to reject the Classic, 
particularly in a Washington building, and the Building Com- 
mittee probably considered it wise to play safe in the selection 
of an architect. James Renwick, Jr., of New York was adjudged 
the most suitable in a very limited competition. The completed 
building still has a slightly goggle-eyed distinction as “the 
first edifice in the style of the twelfth century and of a character 
not ecclesiastical ever erected in this country.” 

The very broad terms of its charter, “the increase and dif- 
fusion of knowledge among men,” have led to wide variety 
in the Smithsonian’s started the 


Weather Bureau; pioneering expeditions brought back wagon- 


work and collections. It 


loads of assorted souvenirs from the West; American consuls 
acted as collectors in other corners of the world; it has been 
left $200,000 by an industrialist with a devout interest in the 
atmosphere, particularly its effect upon man’s moral and 
spiritual, as well as his physical nature; it owns the largest 
zoological park in the world; it houses the wristwatch worn 
by Colonel Charles Lindbergh on his transatlantic flight. Not 
so long ago wild animals were kept in cages along the south 
side of the building, and the galleries were first encumbered 
by left-overs from the Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition. 
Until 1921 works of art were under the control of the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology and so included in the collection of 
“skulls, skeletons, portraits, dresses, implements, weapons, 
idols, and antiquities of the various races of men.” 

No one building could either contain or sum up in its design 
more than one section of the Smithsonian’s wide-ranging activi- 
ties. But the old purple castle on the Mall could be a fine sym- 
bolic centerpiece. It is entirely unsuited for modern museum 


splay, but it is well enough adapted to administrative use. A 
ction (perhaps the Chapel) should be given over to a period 
useum display. The general impression here should be of 
‘avy authority, of material too solid to be worn out and re- 
aced. Some of the present administrative offices achieve this 
sult almost perfectly and quite without conscious effort. 

The National Museum Building next door and the Aviation 
angar in the back yard give no excuse for sentiment. Both 
ere proclaimed as “temporary” buildings; the former has 
ready been with us for sixty years without, I might add, 
squiring even the charm of antiquity. If we are not rich 
10ugh to have them removed, they should be at least re- 
ainted. The material on display should be thinned out and 
edited” with modern exhibition technique. 

A vital part of any restoration would be to restore to the 
mithsonian its landscape setting. “The Castellated Style never 
ppears completely at home except in wild and romantic 


PRAWLING CEDAR TRUNKS 
RE REMNANTS OF A MORE 
UITABLE LANDSCAPING FOR 
‘HE WILD, ROMANTIC PROFILE 


scenery.” It is our job to restore that scenery, for the few 
remnants of the Smithsonian Park have now been almost en- 
tirely scraped off, and the building stands naked at the edge 
of an inhospitably formal “feature.” Who has ever been known 
to walk for pleasure along that weary, fume-swept plain be- 
tween the Capitol and the Monument?—the names themselves 
are in a conspiracy to insist upon a pompous formality. 

Let us remember that this building is an important victory 
for modern architecture; it deserves understanding treatment. 
What could be a better text for the supporters of the Saarinens’ 
design for the new Smithsonian Gallery than this very topical 
challenge from Owen: ““To this wholesale persecution of what- 
ever is new and unconforming, | object. It is contrary to 
the spirit of the age. It is foreign to the genius of our country. 
America disdains not to learn from other nations; but her 
ambition rises higher than merely to imitate; she seeks to go 


beyond them.” 
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John E. Heliker: In the Studio. 16” x 20’’. Oil. 


Eugene Speicher: Jean in Costume. 42” x 32’. Oil. 


PICTURES OF PEOPLE 


REPRODUCED ON THESE two pages are six of the thirty- 
nine uncommissioned portraits and figure paintings selected 
by Forbes Watson for circulation by the Federation. In his edi- 
torial in the December, 1940, issue, Mr. Watson discusses the 
matter of portraiture in general and this exhibition in particular: 


“Tt is futile for the private portrait, in paint or in stone, to 
affect a palatial quality at a time when palaces have to let 
signs on them. In other words, the grandiloquent portrait is 
out of harmony with the society which it attempts to serve. 
In this belief, when I was asked recently to select a traveling 
show of portraits and figure paintings for The American Feder- 
ation of Arts, I turned to uncommissioned portraits, knowing 
too well that an exhibition of commissioned glorifications would 
be a frivolous event especially discordant now. Not that the 
commissioned portrait is always bad or the uncommissioned 
always good. But our hope today lies in uncommissioned efforts 
and will lie there until the public undergoes a considerable 
reform and gives the artist half a chance. Reform will also be 
necessary in the artist. If his exclusive determination is to prove 
his complete freedom of expression he is not likely to meet the 


limitations implied in objectivity of the good portrait. . . .” 


“The moment in America is ripe for a recrudescence of truth- 
ful portrait painting designed for the houses and apartments 


” 


in which we live and not for palaces. . . . 


But of course the artists will continue to paint people, includ- 
ing themselves. For the portrait remains a great challenge and 
a great opportunity. 


Louis Bouché: Mario. 14 x 20’. Oil. 


Levis Bovent 


19He 


rnold Blanch: Little Girl. 40” x 25”. Oil. 


n Koch: Dora Read- 
r, 20” x 24’. Included 
AFA Traveling Show. 
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View from Gallery Number One, which contains early Italian 
paintings, into one of the small sculpture rooms. The walls of 
both are of plaster, sufficiently off white to remove possible 
glare. Lintel, niche, and arch suggest suitable Italianate forms 


INSTALLATIONS 


AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY 


AFTER BEING LED through the palatial rotunda and 
sculpture halls of the National Gallery of Art the visitor enters 
the actual exhibition rooms with a sense of relief. In these gal- 
leries the human scale is restored and the decorous simplicity 
of most backgrounds makes it perfectly possible to enjoy the 
works of art undisturbed by obtrusive period treatment. Mould- 
ings and other details are varied from room to room to suggest 
the provenance of the contents, but to suggest it only in the 
barest terms. 

The comparatively low ceilings, the informally low dadoes 
of wood or travertine, and the resilient, broad-planked oak 
floors contribute to the sightseer’s ease. Before the opening 
every gallery will be furnished with a comfortable settee. All 
these visual and creature comforts make it certain that the 


LEFT: Looking into an early Flemish gallery from a small hall- 
way, so designed as to make a good setting for early sculpture 


30VE: A fifteenth-century Italian room, again employing plaster walls and travertine trim, provides an unobtrusive and cool background. 
sLOW: By contrast the V enetian room, containing a portion of the Kress Collection, seems more ornate, because the walls are covered with 
bold figured taupe cotton damask. The same fabric in the same and one other color is used in rooms where the later Kress pictures hang 


LEFT: Octagon room, following an 
eighteenth-century American mode, 
has gray-painted wood panelling 
and white trim. Such rooms will 
display early American portraits. 
BELOW: The fashionable English 
portraits of the same period are 
hung in rooms such as this. Shown 
is a gallery of which panelling and 
trim are painted a pale gray-green 
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ntings and sculptures, and their straightforward arrange- 
nt, will be enjoyed to the utmost. 

But the best single thing about the galleries is the beautiful 
fused light that fills them all. This is made possible by the 
fusing glass installed in the sub-skylights which can even 
ck direct sunlight and spread it evenly over the hanging 
faces of each wall. This not only obviates the elaborate 
chanical light deflectors previously necessary, but neatly 
ves the problem of providing good artificial light. The sys- 
n used in the National Gallery is both simple and economi- 
. Whether by day or night ideal illumination is provided— 
2 kind of light works of art deserve to be seen in, neither glar- 
zly hard nor deceptively soft. 

he photographs here reproduced were made before the in- 
Ilations were completed, but they give an indication of the 
ished job. When they are first opened to the public the 
llery walls will not be crowded, which will be a blessing. 
r the first few months, the pictures will all be hung on wires 
nding rearrangement. Later they will be secured firmly to the 
ills. At the time of opening the small galleries given over 
sculpture will be most nearly in final form with special niches 
d pedestals all occupied. 


HT: Typical nineteenth- and twentieth-century gallery, its 
lls covered with pearl-gray monk’s cloth, its trim of simple 
inted wood. In rooms of this type the later paintings of 

Widener Collection will hang. BELOW: The toned oak 
nelling shown is typical of Dutch and late Flemish rooms 


FAYUM PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG 
LADY. COPTIC. MARLY FOURTH 
CENTURY A.D. IN TEMPERA ON 
WOOD. PROVENANCE UNKNOWN. 
LENT TO PARAN AND CHRISTIAN 
EGYPT EXHIBITION, BROOKLYN 
MUSEUM, BY W. R. VALENTINER 


NE it YQ RK LE TTER them were discussed in the January issue after their first North 


American showing in San Francisco.] Now supplemented, in 
the adjacent galleries by similar works in the Metropolitan’s 
BY HOWARD DEVREE own collections, together with loans from a number of private 


and public collections in this country, they provide one of the 
ACTIVITIES IN MUSEUMS have continued to take their really exciting events of the year. The display galleries, hastily 


place in the spotlight as the New York season advanced, The modernized and relighted for the occasion, emphasize anew the 
Metropolitan is showing its panorama of nineteenth-century crying need for the modernization of the Metro 
French art, “From David to Toulouse-Lautrec,” the exhibition physical equipment. 

of paintings and drawings, nearly seventy of each, which went Delacroix, Courbet, Lautrec, and Degas seem to me to com 
to South America before the invasion of France. [Many of off most favorably in the exhibition. Géricault, too, is par 


politan’s whole 
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larly well represented. To be sure, some of the examples 
cted by the French Government seem rather trivial and 
ld have been dispensed with. But on the whole this is atoned 
by the quality of many other pictures, especially by the four 
sts mentioned; and further made up to the visitor by the 
usion of relative outsiders among the giants—such as the 
r charming Berthe Morisot, for example. The visitor is still 
her rewarded by the presence of pictures from the Rouen 
Montpellier and other provincial museums, which he would 
e missed on any but the most thorough continental journey. 
Jeanwhile, the Brooklyn Museum has delved back into his- 
y and brought forth a Coptic exhibition which might easily 
e been archeologically dull but, as it turns out, is lively and 
Ilenging. The happy outcome is largely due to arduous and 
efully considered work by John E. Cooney, curator of 
yptology, and Elizabeth Riefstahl, librarian of the Barbour 
morial Library, who have brought together over three 
idred examples of Coptic art, selected on esthetic rather 
n historical grounds. They have drawn upon the museum’s 
n collections and those of the New York Historical Society 
the museum, and borrowed from the Pierpont Morgan 
rary, the Philadelphia Museum, and private collections 


ft: GERHARD MARCKS: BETULA. BRONZE. 1938. Right: ARISTIDE MAILLOL: ILE DE FRANCE. BRONZE. 


including those of Kevorkian, Kelekian, and Dr. Valentiner. 
And they have tapped such unexpected sources as the collec- 
tion of Goucher College. There are limestone gables, sculpture, 
manuscripts, panels from mummy cases, carved ivory, orna- 
ments of various sorts, ceramics (both pieces of peasant origin 
and those from the sophisticated centers of the period) ; and 
there is an amazing collection of textiles which should prove 
a rich mine for the modern designer. 

In the catalogue Mr. Cooney writes of the culture of the 
first ten centuries of the Christian era in Egypt, disclosing the 
difficulties and confusions which beset the student of that epoch. 
Mrs. Riefstahl engagingly discusses the textiles which were 
her special charge. So many cross currents played over and 
around the culture of the time—Greek, Roman, Byzantine, 
Near Eastern, even Far Eastern, each leaving its mark here 
or there on a bit of sculpture or in the motif of a textile— 
that the work collected here provides a fascinating field for 
the student besides bringing forward much of intrinsic beauty. 

The American Water Color Society and the New York Water 
Color Club which first showed separately and of late years 
jointly in an annual exhibition at the American Fine Arts 
Building, have at last joined forces and will be known hence- 
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Left: PETER HURD: RANC 
NEAR EUCINE. EGG TEX 
PERA. SEEN AT MACBETH 
Below: ELLIOT ORR: PAS: 
ING STORM. OIL. SHOW 
AT KLEEMANN GALLERIE 


forth as the American Water Color Society. Overlapping ¢ 
membership and the unnecessary cost of operating two organ 
zations where one would do led to the decision. The combine 
show this year is about as usual—much sound work, little t 
indicate a new trend, very little freakish work—but perhap 
there are fewer of the large papers which often turn out t 
be loose and postery. 

Another annual about which less of the complimentary ea 
be urged has been the show of the American Abstract Artist 
at the Riverside Museum. On the credit side, this year, it shoul 
be set down that many of the practitioners use their color mor 
wisely and with more sense of relationship; much of the wor 
is easier to take than formerly. It is all earnest enough er 
deavor if rather dully pedestrian in general outcome; muc 
of it still pursues the beaten track from l’Ecole de Paris, wher 
Papa Leger and Uncles Arp and Miro still instruct the unwary 
How long is it going to take these serious gentlemen to lear 
that much of abstraction is training, preparation, methoc 
approach instead of an end in easel painting? They still kie 
and scream at criticism and belabor the unworthy critic an 
the unbuying public in broadsides from time to time, remair 
ing even more anonymous in their written protests than i 
their painting. After the dyed-in-the-wool social consciousnes 
group they are the most vocal, even vociferous, of them al 
Can it be because they make so little impression on the a 
world? They still ignore, to a great extent, the potentialitie 
of the use of color architecturally in such spaces as the dismé 
walls covered with Sert and Brangwyn in the RCA Building 
insisting that the public, the critic, and the galleries are blin 
and without appreciation since they do not readily accey 
raw geometry and variegated color-forms as easel painting 
This year’s annual, though, as I said, it is somewhat easier t 
take, still introduced little that was original; most of it remain 
just homeopathic left-wing academicism. 

If these would-be innovators want to know what true prog 
ress and real, legitimate artistic development a revolutionar 
artist may produce, they can easily learn by inspecting th 


y canvases large and small which Max Weber has assembled 
his first big exhibition since his one-man show at the 
seum of Modern Art a decade ago. In the galleries of the 
ociated American Artists Weber gives the lie to the cynical 
_ that a one-man show at the Modern Museum is fatal to 
artist. For this rebel of thirty years ago is still boldly 
erimenting, still offering surprises that are not mere sur- 
ses but sound achievements, with a variety and vitality that 
to shame any non-objective offerings of recent seasons. 
ly two or three of the present paintings employ the ashen 
ette that caused some of us to question much of his earlier 
rk: the key is generally higher, the work even more vigorous, 
impact greater than formerly. Weber’s approach is still 
ically abstract. Subtle use of broken color leaves one a 
le breathless before his Sand Hills, with their broken reds 
1 greens and reddish-browns. The poignant Whither Now? 
; something of the gaunt Gothic of major Cézanneish can- 
es; it is a warmly emotional painting though the artist 
s held to grays and browns backed by dark blues. At the 
ke and Music are in the older vein—but then one comes on 
otic Dance which is a modern, sketchy Bosch-Bruegel fan- 
y- There is the sombre glow of color in laconic statement in 
nter Twilight. There is the big loose patching of color in 
-semi-religious At the Well. There is the telling subsidiary 
ch-tree form in Refugees. There is the sketchy and perhaps 
re European Guitar Player. 
What other American artist could have painted any of these 
a dozen others in this big, galvanic show? One sarcastic 
iseum official recently remarked in my hearing after the 
ening of a group show that American artists, cut off from 
ropean influences, had begun to imitate each other. Max 
sber’s current exhibition is a strong denial of that charge. 
should be one of the sensations of the season and should 
ve a catalytic effect on our inertias, doubts, and confused 
ss-crossings for seasons to come. It moves one to prophecy. 
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RMAN MARIL: OLD SLEIGH. 
. FROM ONE-MAN SHOW AT 
CBETH GALLERY TO MARCH 16 
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Standing out among the shows by younger men are the 
sensitivity of color and increasing mellowness and maturity 
in Peter Hurd’s work at Macbeth’s; romantic and sometimes 
melodramatic strength along with emotional integrity in the 
recent canvases of Elliot Orr at Kleemann’s; and a new inte- 
gration of pattern and color, with intrinsic decorative quality, 
in the water colors by Allen Saalburg at Kraushaar’s. 

Curt Valentin has won a new laurel with the opening of his 
latest sculpture show at the Buchholz Gallery. Two score pieces, 
ranging from heroic figures by Lehmbruck and Maillol from 
the century’s second decade, down to the little seated girl 
by Maillol, of an earlier date, and the lead-pencil elongation 
of the standing girl by Picasso (1936), contribute to the 
surveys diversity. It is called “From Rodin to Brancusi: 
European Sculpture of the Twentieth Century.” After the 
recent sculpture annual at the Whitney Museum I can only 
hope that a great many of those showing there will go to the 
Buchholz to see and ponder. Maillol’s majestic [le de France, 
Despiau’s finely upsweeping Assia, Maillol’s portrait of Renoir, 
Gerhard Marcks’ sensitively modeled Girl with Raised Hand, 
and a half dozen other pieces besides some truly remarkable 
drawings by sculptors, make this one of the best sculpture 
shows of recent years. 

And, for the record, by way of chastening afterthought, 
in case the foregoing praise of a few exhibitions should sound 
like a paean of optimism for all we see, let it be noted that 
a recent week introduced some forty-seven shows of which 
about forty were run-of-the-mill or better quickly forgotten. 
In general, however, week by week the level of exhibitions has 
been seemingly better than in many a recent year. Less freak- 
ishness and sensationalism, less dependence on foreign sources, 
less raw non-objectivity, less merely propagandist social con- 
sciousness, and more soundly serious, if not yet altogether 
mature work, has been shown in the galleries. And so it is 
not a discouraging outlook. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 


BY JANE WATSON 


A Nation in Search of a National Gallery 
ALTHOUGH, AS STATED in the general objectives of 


the still unrealized new Smithsonian Gallery of Art, “wherever 
the arts have flourished they have been sustained by public 
authority”, the beginnings of most of the great national galleries 
of the world have been the result of circumstance, of the enter- 
prise of individuals, rather than of planned effort by the State 
for the people. When one considers the neglect in which gov- 
ernment art has languished under the wing of the Smithsonian, 
it is no surprise that a National Gallery of Art should finally 
have come to us through the generosity and initiative of a pri- 
vate citizen, the late Andrew W. Mellon. The miracle remains 
the support and encouragement given to American artists by 
the United States Government since 1934. 

What is Past is Prologue, the legend inscribed at the entrance 
to the government's Archives Building, designed by John Russell 
Pope, might equally well serve his new National Gallery of 
Art, erected nearby. It might help to dilute the popular view 
that old works of art are necessarily of greater value than new 
ones, and at the same time remind over-zealous champions of 
progress that their application of the test of time is acid to the 
exclusion of all mellowness. 

In the past, Congress has provided legislation for a national 
gallery of art, but never the necessary wherewithal. Such a 
gallery has been conceived in various terms, from an over- 
sized casket for art gifts to a dynamic center pulsating to the 
creative and cultural life of the nation. The Mellon gift, 
materially dwarfing all previous conceptions, has furnished us 
almost overnight with a vast building and a collection of old 
masters, to which have already been attracted the Kress and 
Widener collections, of similar character. While this National 
Gallery will open with comparatively few native works, it is 
surely not unreasonable to suppose that eventually it will house 
an outstanding American collection. And it is obvious that its 
future can best be served by sustaining the creative forces of 
the present. 

The Mellon gift was offered to the United States government 
with certain conditions, intended to ensure that the wishes of 
the donor would be carried out for the people and that the 
standard set by his collection should remain as model for future 
additions. The Senate, disposed to be gracious in acceptance of 
a gift of such beneficence, nonetheless debated at some length 
the wisdom and principle of permitting the control of a national 
gallery of art to remain in the hands of a self-perpetuating 
board, the majority of its members to be selected originally by 
the donor in agreement with the Board of Regents of the Smith- 
sonian. Senator Norris seriously questioned the advisability of 
admitting any one collection of art in a national gallery as a 
yardstick for all others. Those who believe that the government 
should control what the government owns, are not in sympathy 
with the terms of acceptance. Those who believe that an insti- 
tution of this kind will fare better with the real control out of 
the hands of the government, are well satisfied. The Congress, 
(with one important amendment agreed to by the donor, which 
will permit some elasticity in what may be exhibited, if not 
owned, by the Gallery), accepted the gift as tendered, with 
wrapping and strings attached. Responsibility rests with the 
trustees, four of whom are government officials, five private 
citizens. They are the guardians of a national property, its value 
to be translated in terms of human benefit. 
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THE PROLOGUE TO the opening of this National Gallery of A 
is worth reviewing here, if only as a matter of record, some t 
retain for future use, and some to forget. It begins in 1846 wit 
the establishment of the Smithsonian Institution. This was se 
up as a private foundation under government trust, to be di 
rected by a Board of Regents, consisting of the Vice-Presiden 
the Chief J ustice, three members respectively of the Senate an¢ 
the House, and six citizens of the United States appointed bi 
Joint Resolution of the Congress. Although art was recognize 
under Act of Congress as one of the four channels “for the in 
crease and diffusion of knowledge among men” and there i 
specific mention of a gallery of art, attention was focussed or 
science and history at the Smithsonian from the beginning 
In 1862 the institution fell heir to a group of works of ar 
which had been housed in the National Institution for the Pro. 
motion of Science, founded by citizens of Washington in 1804 
whose charter expired the year of the transfer. A fire destroyed 
the bulk of this first national collection three years later and 
the remainder was removed to the Corcoran Gallery of Art, a 
private institution founded in the Capital in 1869. 
Without funds for this branch of endeavor, art was rel 
well forgotten by the Smithsonian as it went forward with 
science. But in 1906 Harriet Lane Johnston left a collection of 
paintings and other objects to the Corcoran with the stipulation 
that it was to become the property of a National Gallery, i 
and when there was one. The terms of her bequest led 
inquiry as to whether the Smithsonian could rightfully be called 
a National Gallery. The court ruling was in the affirmative 
the Johnston collection was handed over. The following y 
William T. Evans presented a group of paintings by conte 
porary American artists which he later augmented. As 


art collection grew, it became increasingly perplexing to fine 
space for display. Solution was found, as one staff member & 
plained, through “the crowding process.” Works of art were 
shown in all four buildings, where they competed for attentio 
with objects illustrating the history and scientific achievements 
of man. In 1919 a collection of twenty-four European paintings 
was received as a gift from Ralph Cross Johnson. The following 
year, by amendment of the Sundry Civil Bill, the Nationa 
Gallery was duly constituted an independent unit under the 
administration of the Smithsonian. The sum of $15,000 was 
appropriated for administration purposes. William H. Holme 
curator of anthropology, who for a number of years had actec 
as custodian of the National Gallery without extra compens 
tion, was appointed Director. Indian lay figures were movee 
out of the main hall of the Natural History Building, where the 
public could see the earlier acquisitions, and later the Gellatly 
collection, without stumbling on fossils ‘or bumping into ele 
trical appliances. A step for more permanent solution of th 
problem was taken in the summer of 1921 when a Nation 
Gallery of Art Commission was organized, including “pub 
men interested in the fine arts, experts, and artists,” to look 
the welfare of the nation’s art collections and especially to la 
plans for providing a suitable gallery in which to house the 

“Ideally developed,” wrote Dr. William H. Holmes, in A 
and Archaeology, February, 1927, “the National Gallery of 
great nation should embody in its collections not only the 
limited range of products known as the fine arts, but exampl 
of the highest achievements of human handicrafts in ever 
branch in which the exercise of taste is an essential facto 
The collections of the National Gallery of a progressive peop! 
should not be thought of as a source of esthetic pleasure alon 


at as the foundation upon which not only the art future, but in 
rge measure the industrial and economic future of the nation 
ust be built. . . . An enlightened people with unlimited re- 
yurces should found its own great art institution as a cultural 
ucleus and permit, if it likes, the assemblage within or without 
s walls of individual units of art, gifts or bequests, which shall 
ke the names of the donors, serving at one and the same time 
le purposes of the national foundation and as memorials to 
le donors. The essential prerequisite of this foundation is a 
illery building worthy of the nation. With such a building, 
‘ashington would attract art contributions of the highest order, 
1abling it in the near future to take a leading place among the 
rt centres of the world. But it should not be forgotten that 
rovision for acquirement by purchase of art works of all 
asses is absolutely essential. Otherwise the collections, how- 
yer vast, would remain an assemblage of more or less im- 
erfectly related units.” 


¥ COOL CONTRAST to its overcrowded neighbors, the Freer 
allery, established as a separate unit under the aegis of the 
mithsonian, was opened to the public in May, 1923. Nineteen 
ears before, Charles L. Freer, retired Detroit business man. 
ad first offered the government his collection of art of the 
ear and Far East, of works by Whistler and a few other 
merican artists, which he felt to have kinship with his Oriental 
rt. The Smithsonian, at a loss for space and the means to 
are for it, was loath to accept the gift. The story goes that 
resident Theodore Roosevelt, when visited by the Regents 
f the Smithsonian for advice, brought his fist down on the 
rm of his chair and demanded, “Gentlemen, accept this col- 
ction whether you can care for it or not.” Excellent advice, 
3 it turned out, for the following year Mr. Freer repeated his 
ffer and promised the government $500,000 for erection of a 
uitable building to house and display his collection according 
» his tastes and convictions. The original deed of gift conveyed 
tle to 2,250 objects; six supplementary transfers were made, 
ie last being in 1915. The appropriation for the building, 
cecuted from designs by Charles A. Platt, was stepped up to 
1,000,000. While the gallery was begun during the donor’s 
fetime, he did not live to see it completed. He provided an 
idowment fund for its maintenance as a study center and 
yr future acquisitions of Oriental art. Thus the Freer is as 
If-contained as it is self-sustaining. Shunning all publicity, 
is as removed from the world about it as the material it 
mntains. 

UT TO GET back to the subject of a National Gallery of Art. 
t the convention of the American Federation of Arts held in 
Louis, May, 1923, the following resolution was passed: 
WHEREAS, The United States is the only civilized nation which has no 
ational Gallery of Art, and whereas there is great need for a building 
house our national art collection which in the past few years has 
eatly increased in size and value through gifts and bequests of public- 
irited collectors and individuals; and whereas, on account of the lack 


‘space in which to exhibit such gifts, this channel of beneficence is how 
iecked, be it 

soLveD, That the American Federation of Arts undertake a campaign 
education and promotion throughout the United States, in order to 
quaint the people of existing conditions, in the hope that it may be their 
Il when the facts are known, that a sufficient sum be appropriated 
- Congress to erect a suitable building at the National Capital, to house 
e national collections and to evidence to the world that we, as a people, 
cognize art to be a factor in our national life. 


This gave impetus to an active, nation-wide publicity cam- 
‘ign conducted by the Federation under the leadership of 
iss Leila Mechlin. 
By Act of Congress passed January 22, 1923, a site was set 


aside for a “National Gallery of Art, to be erected in sections or 
completely on the north side of the Mall, between the Natural 
History Building, U. S. National Museum and Seventh Street 

” The sum of $10,000 was raised through private subscrip- 
tion to secure designs for the building from Charles A. Platt, 
architect of the Freer. 

In April, 1924, Senator Henry Cabot Lodge introduced an 
amendment to the second deficiency appropriation bill, recom- 
mending that Congress appropriate $2,500,000 to enable the 
Board of Regents of the Smithsonian—the custodians under 
the law of the National Gallery of Art—to commence the erec- 
tion of a suitable fireproof building with granite fronts for the 
National Gallery of Art, including the National Portrait Gallery 
and the history collections of the United States National Mu- 
seum, on the north side of the Mall between the Natural His- 
tory Building and Seventh Street, provided that the total cost 
of said building complete, including heating and ventilating 
apparatus and elevators, shall not exceed $7,000,000. Mr. 
Platt, before submitting his designs, went abroad to make further 
study of European art galleries. He was in favor of granite, 
against the idea of a palatial structure, and against a dome. 
“For,” to quote from a statement released at the time, “any 
dome would be dwarfed when compared to that of the National 
Capitol, and it is far better not to attempt to dispute the glory 
of the Capitol building. Further, a dome would not add to the 
effectiveness of the building as a gallery. . . .” However, in 
spite of the efforts on its behalf, the bill was not passed. The 
movement abated, but did not subside. 

On December 9, 1926, Secretary of the Treasury Andrew W. 
Mellon made a statement to the press in which he pointed out 
the advisability of immediate government purchase of all the 
land in the Capital within the limits set by Congress (Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland Avenues—Fifteenth Street to the Capitol) , 
in the interests of economy and to provide space for buildings 
to hold government departments then housed in temporary 
quarters. His interest in current efforts to secure a national 
gallery was expressed at the time. “In the Capital an example 
should be set for the country as a whole in the matter of plan- 
ning. Our national monuments will attract seekers of the ideal 
in art. More and more it will become the tendency to establish 
the headquarters of societies of literature and art in Wash- 
ington and to make bequests of collections to the National 
Capital as well as to other great cities of the country. Already 
there is a definite project to establish here in Washington a na- 
tional gallery of painting. Thus the Capital may be foreseen as 
an art center, responding to the desire of visitors from all over 
the world and satisfying that demand.” In 1927 a report ap- 
peared in the Washington Star stating that an “unnamed phi- 
lanthropist” would give the Capital a new art gallery. But the 
writer could not keep the secret, for the next sentence divulged 
that the building would cost in the neighborhood of $10,000,000 
and the gift would probably come from Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Mellon. 


MR. MELLON BECAME Ambassador to England and went to 
London without disclosing his plans. Then came the depression 
and the New Deal. In 1934, the year that the government 
launched the Public Works of Art Project, the first of its great 
undertakings in behalf of living American artists, there was a 
resurgence of interest in creating a National Gallery. “Treasures 
in Hodge-Podge,” ran a headline in the Washington Post, 
“United States is Sadly in Need of a National Art Gallery.” 


‘The American Association of Museums gave out statements to 


the press unanimously endorsing the movement. “Unless the 
Federal Government recognizes art soon,” warned Laurence 
Vail Coleman, Director of the organization, “most private col- 
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lections will have gravitated to local museums in big cities 
and it will be too late to form a strong collection to represent 
Americans before the world and to inspire our people. . . ..” 

“The present inadequate housing of the National Gallery is 
a disgrace,” wired Alfred H. Barr, Jr., of the Museum of Modern 
Art, “I heartily endorse the campaign for an adequate building 
—hbut only if provision is made or plans prepared for a sep- 
arate National portrait gallery and a separate National gallery 
of modern art. This three-fold division would follow the admir- 
able and successful London precedent.” 

“The whole history of museums in Washington has been a 
long story of consistent neglect,” declared Lewis C. Everard, 
editor of the Association’s bulletin. “An adequately equipped 
National Museum of Fine Arts could not only exhibit in suit- 
able surroundings art works belonging to the Nation, but it 
would serve as an expression of faith in the value of creative 
art.” 

Frederic Allen Whiting, President of the American Federa- 
tion of Arts, firmly recommended thorough study of funda- 
mental requirements preceding the establishment of the pro- 
posed new gallery. “Collections absolutely should be of the 
first quality and no consideration should be allowed to inter- 
fere with maintenance of the highest standards. An adequate 
staff of recognized experts capable of exhibiting the collections 
in the most effective way should see that they are studied and 
that knowledge about them is made known to all. . . . A Na- 
tional Museum of Fine Arts in Washington,” he concluded, 
“should have a sense of responsibility to the rest of the museums 
in the country and should cooperate with them and make avail- 
able the services of its staff.” 

On February 19, 1935, Mr. Mellon’s contemplated gift to 
the Nation was divulged by his attorneys. It was front-page 
news throughout the country. Although full details were not 
then forthcoming, it was understood that his plans included 
provision for a gallery. In the Washington Post on February 
20, 1935, an article contained the following statement, “It is 
understood that the gallery to be erected by Mr. Mellon is not 
intended to take the place of the proposed national gallery, but 
it is probable that it may become a part of such a museum and 
supplemental to it. It is expected that it will house not only 
gifts from the builder, but other art treasures.” 


THE FIRST STEP toward passage of a Joint Resolution by Con- 
gress providing for a new National Gallery of Art was taken 
when Mr. Mellon wrote to President Roosevelt on December 
22, 1936, outlining his plans. The President promptly ex- 
pressed his appreciation, and asked for a more specific state- 
ment of terms, which would have to be worked out before he 
could make a request to Congress for appropriate legislation. 
Mr. Mellon’s second letter contained a more formal proposal, 
with eight provisions as follows: 


First. The gallery shall not bear my name, but shall be known as the 
“National Gallery of Art”, or by such other name as may appropriately 
identify it as a gallery of art of the National Government, to which the 
entire public shall forever have access, subject only to reasonable regu- 
lations to be from time to time established. 


SECOND. The gallery to be erected will be of suitable design and ample 
capacity, the plans of which are being studied by Mr. John Russell 
Pope of New York who has been employed as architect, and will furnish 
designs for the building. Such designs and the materials of the building 
are to be subject to the approval of the Commission of Fine Arts. The 
scope and plan of the building as at present developed by Mr. Pope will 
call for an estimated expenditure of $8,000,000 to $9,000,000. 


THIRD. The location of the building shall be on a site to be set aside by 
Congress, on the north side of the Mall (and in conformity with the plan 
thereof), between Fourth and Seyenth Streets northwest, with frontage 
on Constitution Avenue, in the District of Columbia. In connection with 
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the setting aside of the site for the building, it is to be provided th 
part of Sixth Street shall be closed, from Constitution Avenue to Indepen 
ence Avenue, and that the Mall building space, on the north between Thir 
and Fourth Streets northwest, shall be reserved for future extensio 
of the National Gallery of Art. The plans for the rearrangement of the 
street are to be subject to the approval of the National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission. | 


rourTH. The Regents of the Smithsonian Institution shall be authorized 
by Congress to erect, cause to be erected or grant permission for the 
erection of the gallery building on the site hereinbefore mentioned, and to 
accept on behalf of the Government and the people of the United States 
from the donor trustees, under the terms and conditions herein pro- 
vided, the gallery building as well as the art collection hereby offered 


to be given. 


FirtH. The upkeep of the gallery building and other administrative ex- 
penses and costs of operation and functioning of the gallery for the 
public purpose for which it is designed shall be provided for annually 
in appropriations to be made by Congress, as for the other units of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 


sixtH. It shall be provided that the gallery and its property shall be 
controlled and its affairs managed by a competent, self-perpetuating board 
of nine trustees, of whom five shall be named originally by the donor, 
with the approval of the Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, the 
remaining members of the board to be ex-officio members and shall be 
the Vice-President of the United States, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, the Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, or such other governmental officials as may be 
agreed upon. The board shall act for the Smithsonian Institution as one 
of its units, but shall be empowered to make by-laws and regulations 
governing the organization and operation of the gallery. The by-laws 
and regulations to be adopted by the Board of Trustees shall have t 

approval of the donor, and, among other things, shall provide for the 
employment of a director, an assistant director, a secretary, and curators 
of the gallery, their qualification and responsibilities. Such officers shall 
be appointed originally only upon the approval of the donor. i 


SEVENTH. The board of Trustees shall be authorized and empowered t 
accept, receive, hold and administer gifts, devises or bequests of an 
real or personal property, except as Congress may hereinafter specificall 
impose, either absolutely or in trust, for the benefit of or in connecti 

with the gallery, its collections or its functions, and the board shall ha 

the power to prescribe by rules and regulations or otherwise, the term 
and conditions upon which such property may be acquired or receiv 

by the gallery. 


EIGHTH. The Board of Trustees shall by regulation provide that 
acquisitions shall be made in addition to the collection of paintings an 
sculptures hereby offered, whether by gift or purchase, except objects of 
a similar high standard of quality to those of the present collection, 
that the collection to be housed in the gallery shall not be marred by th 
introduction of art that is not the best of its type, and, further, to thi 
end they shall be empowered in the by-laws to impose reasonable co 
ditions and rules governing the acceptance of objects of art. 


NINTH. If this offer has your approval and that of the Regents of th 
Smithsonian Institution, it is stipulated that thé erection of the buildin 
will proceed immediately upon the acceptance of the offer and th 
passage of the necessary legislation by Congress. Instruments of convey: 
ance and gift will be executed upon these happenings. On completio 
of the building, it shall be turned over to the proper governmenta 
authorities with the collection of paintings and sculptures hereby offered, — 
to be administered by the above-mentioned board of trustees. 


In addition to the gift of the art collection and a building in whi 
it and similar collections may be housed and displayed, I further propo: 
to establish an endowment fund for the gallery, the income from whic 
shall be used to pay the annual salaries of a director, assistant director 
a secretary and a curator of the gallery, and for future art acquisition 
but not for the upkeep of the building and other administrative expense 
and ‘salaries, which I have hereinbefore stipulated shall be provided i 
appropriations to be made by Congress. The amount of such endowment 
fund and the terms and conditions governing its operation will be subject 


to further consideration and will be stated in the instrument creatin, 
the fund, 


to the Attorney General and the appropriate representative 
of the Smithsonian, so that details could be worked out in con 
ference with Mr. Mellon and the necessary papers drawn. 

On February 1, 1937, the President sent a special messag 
to Congress recommending appropriate legislation to effec 
the acceptance of the Mellon gift. Hearings on the joint resolu- 
tion were held by the Committee on the Library, from which i 

(Continued on page 152, 


Eacu Can Say 
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“I WAS A CLERK”? 


“FT WAS A DRAFTSMAN” 


Ser cisn van years ago, in 
1904, the president of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph 
Company went to work as a clerk 
in one of the Bell System com- 
panies. 

About that time, the 18 men 
who are now the presidents of the 
Bell telephone companies were 
starting their careers. For, like 
the head of the System, they have 


worked many years in the business 
— an average of 38 years each. 
Each of them can say: “I was a 
clerk,” “I was a lineman,” “I was 
a draftsman’’— and so on. 

The “know how” is here — for 
the every-day job of running the 
telephone business or to serve you 
in emergency. Up-from-the-ranks 
management is doubly important 
these days. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


THE BELL SYSTEM IS DOING ITS PART IN 
THE COUNTRY’S PROGRAM OF NATIONAL 
DEFENSE, 
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NEW BOOKS ON ART 


BY FLORENCE S. BERRYMAN 


Good Neighbor 


Portinari—His Life and Art. Introduction by Rockwell Kent. Chicago, 
1940. University of Chicago Press. Price, $7.50. 
BRAZIL’S FOREMOST PAINTER (and indirectly the “Good Neighbor 
Policy”) are given an ecstatic boost by Rockwell Kent in this 
pretentious volume on Candido Portinari, with ty pography in 
black and earth red, and a hundred reproductions of his paint- 
ings, eight in color. In addition to Mr. Kent's appreciation of 
Portinari’s art, Josias Leao, Brazil’s Vice-Consul at Chicago, 
has written a brief biography. One expects the Latins to be 
extravagant in their expression, and Senor Leao does not dis- 
appoint one, as for example: 
“Suddenly in 1933, Portinari’s 
repercussions of an explosion. Without material means, still 
unknown, he began painting like a madman—two, three, four, 


genius burst forth with the 


five, paintings each week.” 


contribution seems restrained understate- 
lyrical raptures. He says 


But Senor Leao’s 
ment when compared with Mr. Kent's 
for instance: “Let those of us who have seen his paintings and 
those of us who for the first time see their shadows in this 
book be content with how that art has moved instantly to felt 
response, to sudden cold as though the heart so touched had 
stopped, to unexpected breathlessness. ‘My God, how beautiful!’ 
we've cried.” One wonders what happens to Mr. Kent when he 
comes face to face with work by artists of greater gifts than 
Portinari’s. 

There is no doubt that the latter has substantial talent, as is 
demonstrated in the volume’s plates, and varied expression, as 
mentioned by Mario de Andrade. Portinari is said to dislike 
intensely the commissioned portrait, but has executed many 
to support the kind of painting he enjoys. The individuality 
of his portraits bespeaks their likeness to the subjects, and their 
austere simplicity gives them an aristocratic air. The best of 
his work here shown appears to be the series of frescoes for 
the Ministry of Education, Rio de Janeiro, and Coffee Carriers, 
reproduced as a color frontispiece. Most of the work illustrated 
is broader and more primitive than these, revealing the influence 
of Rivera, conscious or not. But apparently one must see Porti- 
nari’s original work before one’s “reasoning and critical facul- 
ties” are annihilated, which Mr. Kent believes is the effect on 
all who behold the Brazilian’s paintings, for the reviewer's 
pulse and respiration remained normal after an extended 
scrutiny of the reproductions. Nevertheless, despite the book’s 
laudatory nature, it is a welcome addition to our all-too-scanty 
means of knowing South America’s artists. 


yawn to the Sea on Ships 


American Figureheads and Their Carvers. By Pauline A. Pinckney. New 
York, 1940. W. W. Norton. Price, $4.00. 


AN OCEAN BREEZE, fresh and salty, seems to blow through this 
book, despite its wholly factual presentation. The author got 
her ingredients from such dusty sources as shipyard accounts, 
family papers, customhouse registries; stirred about in his- 
torical societies, maritime museums and libraries, where figure- 
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heads have been preserved. The resultant “first publication on 
the subject” (presumably on such a scale, for there have been 
magazine articles and catalogue notes) is a delightful addition 
to the literature on American sculpture, as well as to our naval 
lore. American ship figureheads have always been appreciated 
but only in the past decade or so have they been 
serious study. 


by sailors, 
recognized as works of art deserving 

The book begins with a comprehensive résumé of ancient 
figureheads: Chinese, Egyptian, Phoenician, Roman, Greek, 
Norse, early English, and European. The reader is then taken 
into the early American carver’s shop, informed of many phases 
of his life and work, and introduced to a surprisingly large 
number of the men, including the most famous: the Skillins of 
Boston, William Rush of Philadelphia, and Samuel MclIntire 
of Salem. The author considers the period 1785-1825, rather 
than the “flowering” in the clipper ship days, as the best in the 
history of American figurehead carving, but no period or change 
of style is neglected. During the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century ships bore famous names and impressive likenesses 
of their originals, and small, sturdy packets carried modest 
portrait busts of private individuals. There are chapters on 
clippers and whalers, and early steamboats which had eagles 
on their pilot houses, and the Down-Easters of the seventies 
and eighties, the last to carry old-style, full-length figures. 
But even today yachts and other small boats keep the craft 
alive. 

The book is beautifully illustrated with thirty-two plates in 
half-tone (some having as many as four illustrations) and 
eleven line cuts. Four appendices give a wealth of information 
on about one hundred and fifty figureheads, contemporary 
descriptions of some of them, a list of carvers (seventeen pages 
long), and a bibliography conveniently arranged according 
successfully demonstrated the fact 
that “real ship carving was not the work of chance carpenters 


to chapters. The author has 


or joiners who happened to dwell near a shipyard, but the 
serious work of American craftsmen of strong creative purpose.” 


Toward Immortality 
The Artist's Handbook of Materials and Techniques. By Ralph Mayer. 
New York, 1940. Viking Press. Price, $3.95. 


The Technique of Oil Painting. By Frederic Taubes. New York, 1g 
Dodd, Mead & Co. Price, $2.75. 


EVERY ARTIST MusT feel in his heart that his work is destined 
to be immortal. All too frequently, however, he makes little 
effort to assure its physical permanence by a thorough knowl- 
edge of the chemical properties of his materials, and their 
proper application. Such publications as these by Mr. Mayer 
and Mr. Taubes would seem to be an essential part of an artist’s 
library. 

The Artist's Handbook deals with painting in oil, tempera, 
fresco, water color; with pastel, the graphic arts, and sculpture 
and is (roughly estimated) about nine times as long as The 
Technique of Oil Painting. The latter has the virtue of simplicity 
and brevity. There is not the slightest intention of disparagemeng 
in this comparison, which is valid, because fully half of Mr. 
Mayer’s handbook deals with oil painting, and both books 
hence cover the same ground. Examination of each writer’s 
comments on a number of identical subjects reveals (so far a 


the lay reader can judge) that differences if they exist are 
minor. Mr. Mayer, for example, gives a recipe for size, as two 
and three quarters ounces of rabbit-skin glue to one quart of 
water, while Mr. Taubes says two ounces to the quart. Mr. 
Mayer considers cotton canvases entirely inferior to linen 
because they stretch poorly, tend to give an inferior surface, 
and do not take the priming well; Mr. Taubes, on the other 
hand, feels that there is no objection to cotton canvas for 
small-size paintings. 

Both writers seem to be admirably equipped to offer advice. 
Mr. Taubes is much better known as a painter, while Mr. Mayer 
(who is also a painter) has had more experience in paint, 
varnish, and pigment industries, where he was engaged for a 
number of years in chemical research, and also in the actual 
manufacture of basic materials used by artists. He was a student 
of Dr. Maximilian Toch. 

One gets the impression from a study of both books that Mr. 
Mayer had the intention of providing a comprehensive reference 
while Mr. Taubes wanted to put a tool in the impatient hands 
of the practicing artist. The former, for instance, gives a descrip- 
tive catalogue of pigments nearly forty pages long, whereas 
Mr. Taubes gives two pages to what he considers the indispen- 
sable pigments for a permanent palette. Mr. Mayer takes up 
many related subjects, such as the effects of air pollution on 
murals, and provides a few basic geometric constructions in 
perspective. He concludes with tables of weights, measures, 
and conversion factors, and a bibliography of about one hun- 
dred and fifty titles, which he says is “by no means exhaustive,” 
but contains books which in many cases influenced the prepara- 
tion of his own book. 

A very interesting feature of Mr. Taubes’ work is a gallery 
of plates, reproducing twenty-one paintings in The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art ranging from Benvenuto di Giovanni to Sargent, 
accompanied by notes on their execution and preservation. 
Several nineteenth-century Americans and French make a 
very bad showing, as their paintings after a few decades are 
in a shocking state compared to that of earlier works (several 
centuries old) by painters who kept technology in mind as 
well as inspiration. A minor but curious error is the title of 
Hals’ painting given both in the plate and in the text as Malle 
Babbe (actually Hille Babbe). There are also five half-tone 
plates and a color frontispiece reproducing Mr. Taubes’ own 
excellent paintings. 


“Line Art Pure and Simple” 


Aaron Sopher. By Forbes Watson. Baltimore, 1940. Theodore Ember. 
Price, $2.00. 


“THE TYPICAL SATIRIST is a crusader with a sense of humor,” 
Forbes Watson says in his beautifully written appreciation of 
Aaron Sopher, both as artist and man. However, in addition to 
this type (of which Daumier and Goya are classic examples) 
there is another (which Sopher exemplifies), casual and un- 
intentional, who draws what he sees, and his comment, wale 
though not made with deadly purpose, may be no less devas- 
tating.” 

Following the brief introduction are approximately eighty 
sketches, mostly pen and ink, reproduced as line cuts, from 
which the reader can form his own opinion of Sopher’s art. 
About one-fourth of them have been published in New Masses, 
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RITA HOVEY-KING AT WORK ON HER PORTRAIT OF 
COMM, CHARLES HANN, JR. 


RITA HOVEY-KING, one of the best known 
portrait painters in New Orleans, and director 
of The No. 10 Gallery, New York City, 
divides her time between these two cities, 
painting famous people, among them, Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd, Admiral Yates Sterling, Jr., 
Jacques Wolfe, Roark Bradford and many 
others. A member of important American 
exhibiting societies, she has devoted her gallery 
to aid the economic and exhibiting problems 
of the contemporary artist, at 19 East 56th 
Street, N. Y., which is fast becoming the 
mecca of talented artist members whose one- 
man shows she presents on a no-commission 
basis. 

A student of Wayman Adams, N. A., Miss 
Hovey-King has learned the importance of 
using the ‘‘Finest’’ artists’ material, and she 
writes: 


“1 know now why some of America’s 
foremost portrait painters insist upon 
‘Grumbacher quality’ when ordering 
brushes or colors. | am certain that my 
use of Schmincke Finest Artists’ Oil 
Colors assures the permanency of my 
portraits,” 


OBTAINABLE AT YOUR FAVORITE DEALER 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Brushes, Colors, and Artists’ Material 
470 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
ACADEMY OF THE 


Stine eh 


Oldest fine arts schools in America. (Est. 1805.) Complete 


professional training. Painting, sculpture (stone cutting), 


illustration, mural painting. Also, coordinated course with 


U. of Pa., B.F.A. degree. Scholarships, other prizes. Distin- 
guished faculty. Catalog. 

HENRY T. HOTZ, Jr., Curator 
Broad & Cherry Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 


——————=& 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
97th Year. Design, illustration, interior decoration, 
fashion arts, fine arts, advertising. Teacher Training: 
B. F. A. degree. Stage design, puppetry, jewelry, pot- 
tery. Day, evening, Saturday. Residences. Oldest 
school of art applied to industry. CaTALoc. 
1330 N. BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


OF A R T 
The MV INSTITUTE of Chicago 


62nd year. A professional school offering degree and diploma courses 

in Fine and Industrial Art, as well as individual courses for specific 

needs. Fully accredited. Distinguished faculty. Catalog. 
Summer Term Opens June 30th 

Box 30, Michigan Avenue at Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 
TAOS Fietp scHool oF ART 


CRITICS and INSTRUCTORS: Kenneth M. Adams « E. L. 


| | | | | | Blumenschein « Andrew Dasburg « Victor Higgins « Joseph 
Imhof « Barse Miller 


JUNE 9 to AUGUST 2, 1941 ADDRESS: Director, Taos Field School, 


r University of New Mexico, Albuquerque 


PHILLIPS GALLERY 


ART SCHOOL C. LAW WATKINS, Director 


Classes in painting, modern theory, and design 


as a language, in the studios of the Phillips 
Memorial Gallery. Write secretary for catalog. 
1600 21st Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


BOSTON so urs te ie oes 
e sculpture @ perspective 
MU S E U M e design e advertising 


e silversmithing e jewelry 


tuition and traveling scholarships 
228 fenway Ye 


SCHOOL 


fi Old White ARTS SCHOOL <a 
8th SEASON 


WILLIAM C. GRAUER ano NATALIE E. GRAUER 


Oil and Watercolor Techniques 


LANDSCAPE + PORTRAIT + FIGURE DRAWING © STILL LIFE 
BEGINNERS * ADVANCED STUDENTS +» TEACHERS + PROFESSIONALS 
In the beautiful mountain estate of the famous Greenbrier, 

White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia 
SEVEN WEEKS—JULY 12 to SEPT. 1 
For folder write to WM. C. GRAUVER 
10720 DEERING AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 


DELIGHTFUL CLIMATE + SPORTS+ SOCIAL FACILITIES 


illustrated catalogue 
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a few in the Baltimore Sunday Sun. Quite a number are in 
private collections. He has derived most of his subject matter 
from Baltimore, his native city, and Washington, and has given 
local identifications to some of them. But they are universal; 
the knowing reader everywhere will wince over many an all-too- 
familiar figure. The people Sopher exposes so savagely with 
his sharp pen are the stupid, the brutal, affected, greedy. 

At a private gathering someone commented on Sopher’s pre- 
occupation with ludicrous and despicable types and Allen 
Whiting defended the artist in words which constitute a glow- 
ing tribute to place beside Mr. Watson’s: 

“I consider Sopher’s a very fine gift, and that he is true to it, 
both humanly and as a draftsman. I feel that he attacks people 
with a kind of savage sympathy which assumes bravery, gal- 
lantry as the desirable norm, and that his notations of diver- 
gence from that norm would be utterly pointless if he didn’t 


know it existed.” 


Effigies of Old England 
Alabaster Tombs. By Arthur Gardner. Cambridge, 1940. The University 

Press; New York, 1941. Macmillan. Price, $4.75. 

Design for a Journey. By M. D. Anderson. Cambridge, 1940. The Uni- 

versity Press; New York, 1941. Macmillan. Price, $2.00. 
ARTHUR GARDNER’S ADMIRABLE monograph on a phase of 
medieval English sculpture is a book not only for persons 
interested in the medium as artists or students, but is also for 
historians, antiquarians, costumers, and Anglophiles. Whether 
or not one has any professional interest in these old effigies, 
if one has ever roamed around in English churches and observed 
the knights and ladies, bishops and other dignitaries, often 
life size, recumbent upon their elaborate chests, one will find 
the volume fascinating. The author obviously had not the 
slightest intention of producing a “glamorous” work but was 
intent on making a practically complete classification of Gothie 
tomb monuments in alabaster. This is, in fact, the first study 
confined to work in this material. 

In preparation he examined and photographed nearly three 
hundred and fifty tombs with more than five hundred effigies 
(counting husband and wife separately even when they share 
a tomb) and consulted earlier literature which contained any 
references to alabaster monuments. 

He endeavors to identify schools of carvers, as well as indi- 
viduals, and to assign some monuments to them on the evidence 
of their known works. The design and location of tomb chests 
and their decoration, particularly the little figures known as 


Paintings by 


JOHN KOCH 


on exhibition 


March 10th to 29th 


KRAUSHAAR GALLERI 


130 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW ero 


ES 


SUMMER ART SCHOOLS 
FIND ADVERTISING PROFITABLE 


IF placed in the MAGAZINE OF ART 


‘weepers,” occupy another chapter. The effigies are classified 
in several categories (kings, knights, ladies, et al.) and five 
main periods or divisions in the two centuries. He discusses 
he difficulties of identification, since the figures were carved 
at a time when practically no effort was made to catch a 
likeness, and symbols of rank were far more important to 
both patrons and carvers. Nor does the average person realize 
that these figures were originally brilliant with color and gilt, 
but Mr. Gardner deals with this aspect as well as with posture, 
head and foot rests, and other accessories. 

The plates are grouped at the back of the volume—more 
than three hundred half-tones of whole monuments and details, 
most of them clear and adequate. Many monuments were badly 
mutilated by the Puritans and some are hard to see in their 
deep recesses. Mr. Gardner concludes his work with a diagram 
of drawings to help identify parts of armor, the most distinc- 
tive feature of the effigies. He also provides an approximately 
complete list of them which covers sixteen pages in fine type. 

Miss Anderson’s small book, although it discusses a few 
tomb figures and other medieval sculpture in English churches 
is entirely different in character. It follows a humanistic rather 
than a scholarly approach and is written in an informal, 
anecdotal style. It is the sort of book one would have liked to 
tuck in the pocket of a car on a leisurely motor trip in other days. 

Her chapters are separate essays on subjects not necessarily 
related. Early sculpture predominates but she also deals with 
painting, architecture, musical instruments, and so on, and is 
as much concerned with history, legend, and genealogy as with 
esthetics. There are twenty half-tone illustrations (five by 
courtesy of Arthur Gardner but only one from Alabaster 
Tombs) ; not quite enough, since descriptions of several objects 
sufficiently pique the reader’s interest to make him want an 
illustration. Stokesay Castle, for instance, is an enchanting 
group of buildings not too well known and would make a 
fascinating picture from several angles; one wonders why she 
omitted it. 

Design for a Journey would not guide a stranger through 
the counties, as do the Muirhead books. But it does deal with 
a trip the author and her husband took after the pact of Munich, 
and she wrote the book after the war began. 


Films without Glamor 


D. W. Griffith: American Film Maker. By Iris Barry. 
Douglas Fairbanks: The Making of a Screen Character. By Alistair 
Cooke. New York, 1940. Museum of Modern Art. Price, $1.00 each. 


THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART has probably done more than 
any other institution to establish in the public consciousness 
a realization of the esthetic aspects of the motion picture. For 
some years the Museum has been assembling a Film Library 
and has sent out to local film societies prints of movies from 
those made in the nineties onward, arranged in programs to 
indicate their development. The majority of us who subscribed 
did so with the lighthearted expectation of amusement in seeing 
the films which had thrilled us in our childhood. But we got 
more than we anticipated, for the museum supplied historical 
data and esthetic criticism with each program. 

_D. W. Griffith and Douglas Fairbanks are presumably the 
first two monographs of a series and are written in the same 
vein as the program critiques. They are penetrating analyses 


of a great director and a universally beloved actor; and they. 


inevitably touch on other phases of the cinema. 
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Georgette Passedoit Gallery 
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ANTIQUITIES AND NUMISMATICS, INC. 
30 WEST 54 STREET, NEW YORK 


WORKS OF ART 
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One may read some of the statements with reservations, for 
example about Griffith: “Except for Frank Lloyd Wright, no 
such eminent American as he had arisen in the arts since 
Whitman.” Furthermore, one may feel that developments, 
largely haphazard as they probably were, fall almost too 
easily into neat pigeonholes under the authors’ intellectual 
dissection. Nevertheless, both monographs are exceptionally 
interesting and are enthusiastically recommended. They are a 
welcome antidote to the maudlin revelations of the film-gossip 
columns, for they deal with the respective subjects’ activities 
in the cinema—the only aspects of their lives about which the 
public has any right to know. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The majority will be reviewed in an early number. 


The Structure of Art. By Carl Thurston. Chicago, 1940. University of 
Chicago Press. Price, $2.50. 

The Negro in Art. Edited by Alain Locke. Washington, D. C., 1940. 
Associates in Negro Folk Education. Price, $4.00. 

Indian Art of the United States. By Frederic H. Douglas and René 
d’Harnoncourt. New York, 1941. Museum of Modern Art. Price, $3.50. 

Art Mediums and Techniques. By E. L. Koller and Violet Kent Roberts. 


Scranton, Pennsylvania. International Textbook Company. 


The Life and Death of Conder. By John Rothenstein. New York, 1941. 


E. P. Dutton. Price, $5.00. 

The Athenaeum Gallery 1827-1873. By Mabel Munson Swan. 
1940. The Boston Athenaeum. Price, $6.00. 

Hispanic Glass. By Alice Wilson Frothingham. New York, 1941. Hispanic 
Society of America. 

Don Freeman’s Newsstand. New Series Vol. I, No. 1. A quarterly edited 
by Don Freeman. New York, 1940. Associated American Artists. 
Price, $2.75 per year. 


Boston, 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 


(Continued from page 146) 


was reported back to the House without amendment; and by 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, which re- 
ported it back to the Senate with one important amendment, 
already referred to. In spite of Maury Maverick’s plea for 
further consideration of the terms (his remarks contain some 
unadorned prose relating to a gift horse with a rope around 
its neck, and the possibility of a “Trojan” horse) the House 
passed the resolution with dispatch. 

Representative Treadway, who could not be present when 
the vote was taken, had asked to speak on the measure at a 
previous session. In expressing his hearty approval he said, 
“one of the most interesting things to me in the hearing was 
an inquiry that I made of the gentleman in charge of the art 
itself as to the value of the donation to be made. His answer 
was that, of course, it was very difficult to give any actual 
cash value, but the paintings were rated as being valued in 
excess of $50,000,000, and with a building to house them costing 
ten to twelve million dollars you can see what a wonderful 
donation to education and art this will be. The building and 
the paintings will compare favorably with the celebrated col- 
lections of the world.” 

The amendment incorporated in the Resolution before it 
passed the Senate, deleted the phrase “no works of art shall 
be exhibited in the National Gallery of Art unless they are of 
similar high standard of quality to those in the collection ac- 
quired from the donor” and substituted “no works of art 
shall be included in the permanent collection of the National 
Gallery of Art etc.” This loophole opens up possibilities for 
temporary exhibitions, for which there are excellent facilities 
in the Gallery, and will permit the display of work by living 
artists, which might otherwise be excluded. 

Senator La Follette’s proposed amendment providing that 
the President of the United States should select the general 
trustees first taking office was defeated. Senator Norris objected 
to the clause: “In order that the collection of the National Gal- 
lery of Art shall always be maintained at a high standard and 
in order to prevent the introduction therein of inferior works 
of art, no work of art shall be included in the permanent col- 
lection of the National Gallery of Art unless it be of similar 
high standard of quality to those in the collection acquired from 
the donor.” He spoke in part as follows: “What does that lan- 
guage mean when it is taken in connection with the fact that 
the board is to be self-perpetuating after having started out 
with the donor’s approval? I do not suppose many Senators 
have had the privilege of seeing this collection, and perhaps 
they would not be judges as to whether the pictures were of 
high quality or otherwise if they should see it. The statement 
probably would apply to me. I admit that; but I realize, and 
it is a historical fact, that pictures condemned by experts have, 
after the lapse of years, become extremely valuable in the esti- 
mation of experts; that pictures which went begging at any 
price have, as the years went by, sold for enormous prices. So 
I can see how there might be a disagreement between experts 
as to the value of any certain work of art . . . 

“I have no objection to stating in the joint resolution that 
the collection of the National Gallery of Art shall always be 
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maintained at a high standard, but I do not wish to put in it a 
comparison between this picture and that picture, and say that 
a certain picture shall not go in the gallery unless it comes up 
to the standard of a certain other picture, and I do not wish: 
to say in the language we enact here that nothing shall he 
admitted to the National Gallery of Art which, in the estimation’ 
of the board selected by the donor, shall not be equal to the 
pictures which the donor has given.” 

Senator Black also objected on principle: “I make no com- 
plaint that the donor has attached these conditions. That is not 
only his right but his unquestioned privilege. If he believed he 
could not trust the proper agencies of the Government to control 
this art gallery for the benefit of the people, I think that he 
should hedge the gift around with such provisions as he sees fit 
to ask to have adopted. But believing as I do that if the Govern- 
ment is the proper donee upon whom the legal title should be 
bestowed, the Government should also have the right of con- 
trolling its use, and believing that the control of the use should 
follow the control of the actual title, I am not in favor of 
accepting what is supposed to be a gift to the Government when 
at the same time the Government and Government agencies 
are stripped of power of controlling its use for the benefit of 
the people. Believing that, I am opposed to the resolution.” — 

The joint resolution,* passed March 24, 1937, which pro- 
vided for construction and maintenance of the new National 
Gallery of Art, contains the following paragraph: “The exist 
ing bureau of the Smithsonian Institution now designated as 
a national gallery of art shall hereafter be known as the Na- 
tional Collection of Fine Arts.” And an ancient clause in the 
appropriation act for the fiscal year 1924, relating to the erec- 


tion of a national gallery of art, was repealed. 


IN FEBRUARY, 1939, the Seventy-Fifth Congress authorized by 
a joint resolution solicitation of funds, and an architectural 
competition to secure an appropriate design, for “‘a suitable 
building for properly housing and displaying the national col- 
. to exhibit the works of artists 
worthy of recognition.’ > Details were published in the MAGAZINE 
OF ART at the time, and the winning designs were discussed 
in the August issue of the same year. First prize was given to 
the designs of Eliel Saarinen, associated with Eero Saarinen 
and J. Robert F. Swanson. : 
Some day when the world comes right side up again, let 
us hope that this new Smithsonian Gallery of Art will become 
a reality. For here is the true “nucleus.” In the terms of its” 
program, its aim is to consider its province the cultural life. 
of the community all over the United States, its obligation to 
be the encouragement of a high standard of quality in the 
fields of both fine and practical arts. “Above all, it will 
its purpose to strive, through a recognition of all that is essen- 
tially indigenous in the work of our artists, to stimulate a con 
fidence in American creative capacity and to restore to Americ 
art a more dynamic and healthy relationship to the life of the 
community.” Such a museum is of supreme importance, not 
as an addition to present Washington facilities, but as a mati 
place from which we should have begun long ago. 


lections of fine arts and . 


* For our readers’ convenience and to complete the record we are 
printing this joint resolution and a later amendment to it, approved on 
April 13, 1939, immediately following this article. 


[Pustic Reso.ution—No. 14—757Tu Concress | 
[CHaptTeR 50—Ist Session] 
[H. J. Res. 217] 


: JOINT RESOLUTION 


Providing for the construction and maintenance of a National Gallery of Art. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the area bounded by 
Seventh Street, Constitution Avenue, Fourth Street, and North Mall 
Drive, Northwest, in the District of Columbia, is hereby appropriated 
to the Smithsonian Institution as a site for a National Gallery of Art. 
The Smithsonian Institution is authorized to permit the A. W. Mellon 
Educational and Charitable Trust (hereinafter referred to as the donor) 
to construct on said site for the Smithsonian Institution a building to be 
designated the National Gallery of Art, and to remove any existing 
structure and landscape the grounds within said area. The adjoining 
area bounded by Fourth Street, Pennsylvania Avenue, Third Street, and 
North Mall Drive, Northwest, in the District of Columbia, is hereby 
reserved as a site for future additions to the National Gallery of Art. 
The project shall be in accordance with plans and specifications approved 
by the Commission of Fine Arts. 


Sec. 2. (a) There is hereby established in the Smithsonian Institution 
a bureau, which shall be directed by a board to be known as the 
Trustees of the National Gallery of Art, whose duty it shall be to main- 
tain and administer the National Gallery of Art and site thereof and to 
execute such other functions as are vested in the board by this Act. The 
board shall be composed as follows: The Chief Justice of the United 
States, the Secretary of State, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, ex officio; and five general 
trustees who shall be citizens of the United States, to be chosen as here- 
inafter provided. No officer or employee of the Federal Government shall 
be eligible to be chosen as a general trustee. 

(b) The general trustees first taking office shall be chosen by the 
Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, subject to the approval 
of the donor, and shall have terms expiring one each on July 1 of 1939, 
1941, 1943, 1945, and 1947, as designated by the Board of Regents. A 
successor shall be chosen by a majority vote of the general trustees and 
shall have a term expiring ten years from the date of the expiration of 
the term for which his predecessor was chosen, except that a successor 
chosen to fill a vacancy occurring prior to the expiration of such term 
shall be chosen only for the remainder of such term. 


_ Sec. 3. Upon completion of the National Gallery of Art, the board 
shall accept for the Smithsonian Institution as a gift from the donor a 
collection of works of art which shall be housed and exhibited in the 
National Gallery of Art. 


_ Sec. 4. (a) The faith of the United States is pledged that, on com- 
pletion of the National Gallery of Art by the donor in accordance with 
the terms of this Act and the acquisition from the donor of the collection 
of works of art, the United States will provide such funds as may be 
necessary for the upkeep of the National Gallery of Art and the adminis- 
trative expenses and costs of operation thereof, including the protection 
and care of works of art acquired by the board, so that the National 
Gallery of Art shall be at all times properly maintained and the works 
of art contained therein shall be exhibited regularly to the general public 
free of charge. For these purposes there are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary. 

- (b) The board is authorized to accept for the Smithsonian Institution 
and to hold and administer gifts, bequests, or devises of money, securities, 
or other property of whatsoeyer character for the benefit of the National 
Gallery of Art. Unless otherwise restricted by the terms of the gift, 
bequest, or devise, the board is authorized to sell or exchange and to 
invest or reinvest in such investments as it may determine from time 
to time the moneys, securities, or other property composing trust funds 
given, bequeathed, or devised to or for the benefit of the National Gallery 
of Art. The income as and when collected shall be placed in such de- 
positaries as the board shall determine and shall be subject to expendi- 
ture by the board. 

- (ce) The board shall appoint and fix the compensation and duties of 
a director, an assistant director, a secretary, and a chief curator of the 
National Gallery of Art, and of such other officers and employees of 
the National Gallery of Art as may be necessary for the efficient adminis- 
tration of the functions of the board. Such director, assistant director, 
secretary, and chief curator shall be compensated from trust funds avail- 
able to the board for the purpose, and their appointment and salaries 
hall not be subject to the civil-service laws or the Classification Act of 
923, as amended. The director, assistant director, secretary, and chief 
curator shall be well qualified by experience and training to perform the 
duties of their office and the original appointment to each such office 
shall be subject to the approval of the donor. 

_ (d) The actions of the board, including any payment made or directed 
to be made by it from any trust funds, shall not be subject to review 
by any officer or agency other than a court of law. 
Ba. 8:7. ink (Continued on page 155) 
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PEOPLE IN ART 


Henri Focillon has been appointed first research fellow in 
residence at the Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Col- 
lection of Harvard University, in Washington, D. C., where 
he recently gave a series of inspiring lectures. In the first part 
of his discourse he related the history of art to the world of 
events, the world of form and space, and to the life of the 
spirit; in the second, he traced oriental sources in Romanesque 
sculpture. M. Focillon, distinguished art historian and philos- 
opher, was at one time director of museums in the city of 
Lyons, where he taught the history of medieval art. In 1924 
he began his teaching at the Sorbonne in Paris, and later was 
professor of the history of art at the College de France and at 
Yale University in this country. 


Richard S. Davis, former student at the Fogg Art Museum 
under Professor Paul J. Sachs, has been appointed curator at 
the Museum of Art, Cranbrook Academy, Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan. 


Heinrich Schwartz, former curator of the Belvedere Mu- 
seum in Vienna, has joined the staff of the Albright Art Gallery 
in Buffalo, to document the permanent collection under pro- 
vision of a special grant. 


Mrs. Jean Reed, who has been in charge of the textile collec- 
tion at Cooper Union, New York, for the past five and a half 
years, has left to take up her new duties as Assistant in the 
Department of Textiles at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
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MARCH EXHIBITIONS 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 

Albany Institute of History & Art: Albany Print Club; 
Mar. 3-31. Planning of a Painting by Edward Hopper; 
from Mar. 19. Work by W. B. Roemling; Mar. 19-30. 

ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 

University of New Mexico: Modern Mexican Paintings; 
Mar. 3-31. 

ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS 

Addison Gallery of American Art: Sculptors Guild Traveling 
Show; Mar. 5-28. 

John Esther Gallery: Wall Papers by Philipp Yost; to 
Mar. 20. 

APPLETON, WISCONSIN 

Lawrence College: Abstract Paintings by Bruce Goff. Draw- 
ings & Prints: from Mar. 15. 

ASBURY PARK, NEW JERSEY 

Asbury Park Society of Fine Arts: Oils & Sculpture by Ulric 
& Florence Ellerhusen; Mar. 4-Apr. 1. 

ATHENS, GEORGIA 

University of Georgia: Philadelphia Water Color Rotary 
(AFA); Mar. 1-20. 

ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

High Museum of Art: Contemporary American Oils; Mar. 
1-15. Paintings by Robert S. Rogers, Benjamin E. Shute & 
Claud J. Herndon; Mar. 15-31. 

AUBURN, NEW YORK 

Cayuga Museum of History & Art: Cayuga County Historical 
Exhibit. Paintings by L. Calapai; Mar. 3-Apr. 1. 

BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 

Baltimore Museum of Art: Annual of Maryland Artists; 
Mar. 7-Apr. 7. Ballet in Art; Mar. 7-23. Miniature Rooms 
by Mrs. James Ward Thorne; from Mar. 21. Ceramics: 
from Mar. 28. 

Friends of Art House: Latin American Art & Handicraft: 
Mar. 2-21. Paintings by Katharine D. Pagon; Mar. 23- 
Apr. 8. 

Enoch Pratt Free Library: Book Jackets; to Mar. 8. Living 
Lithography; to Mar. 31. 

Walters Art Gallery: Old Sevres Porcelain; from Mar. 1. 

BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA 

Louisiana Art Commission: Paintings by The Eight (AFA); 
Mar. 16-Apr. 2. 

BETHLEHEM, PENNSYLVANIA 

Lehigh University: Annual of Paintings & Drawings by High 
School Students: Mar. 1-31. 

BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 

Museum of Fine Arts: Oils by Ernest Townsend: Mar. 1-31. 

BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 

Illinois Wesleyan University: Paintings by Kady Faulkner, 
Leonard Theissen & Dwight Kirsch; to Mar. 20. 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

Grace Horne Galleries: Paintings by Molly Luce; Mar. 3-22. 

Institute of Modern Art: Prints by British Artists in Service; 
Mar. 5-15. Public Housing in the United States; Mar. 
18-Apr. 20. 

Museum of Fine Arts: Portraits through 45 Centuries; to 
Apr. 6. 

Vose Galleries: Boston Society of Water Color Painters; 
Mar. 3-15. Paintings by Karl Zerbe & Millard Sheets; 
Mar. 17-Apr. 5. 

BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 

Brooklyn Museum: Peruvian Textiles; to Mar. 16. Exhibi- 
tion of Headgear; from Mar. 8. Oriental Textiles & Tex- 
tile Stencils; from Mar. 22. International Water Color 
Biennial; from Mar. 28. 

BUFFALO, NEW YORK 

Albright Art Gallery: Sculpture & Drawings by Alfeo Faggi; 
to Mar. 26. Color in Art; to Mar. 31. 

BURLINGTON, VERMONT 

Fleming Museum: Historical Prints; Mar. 1-31. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 

Fogg Museum: Paintings of the Barbizon School; Mar. 1-15, 
19th & 20th Century American Water Colors; Mar. 15- 
Apr. 1. Water Colors & Photographs of Etruscan Wall 
Paintings by Prentice Duell; Mar. 20-Apr. 10. 

Widener Library: Fifty Books of the Year; to Apr. 2. 

CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 

Mint Museum of Art: English Paintings & Textiles; Mar. 
1-31. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 

University of Chattanooga: IBM Paintings. 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

Art Institute: Annual of Artists of Chicago & Vicinity; 
Mar. 11-Apr. 1. Japanese Prints; to Apr. 2. Miniature 
Rooms by Mrs. James Ward Thorne. 

Chicago Galleries Association: Oils by G. Cilfone, Karl E. 
Bradner & Rudolph F. Ingerle; Mar. 1-31. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Cincinnati Art Museum: 19h & 20th Century Textiles. 
American Lithographers, 1930-40. Paintings by Mary Cas- 
satt & Her Contemporaries, Engravings by & after Peiter 
Brueghel. Ohio Crafts; to Mar. 30. 

CLEARWATER, FLORIDA 

Clearwater Art Museum: Contemporary American Painting 
Annual; to Mar. 8. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Cleveland College: Oils, Temperas & Prints by Aba Novak; 
Mar. 1-15. Oils & Water Colors by William C. & Natalie 
E. Grauer; Mar. 15-30. 

Cleveland Museum of Art: Work by Edmund Blampied; to 
Apr. 6, Mexican Prints; Mar. 5-Apr. 6. ‘Pop’? Hart Memo- 
rial; Mar. 6-Apr. 6. 


. 


CONWAY, ARKANSAS 

Hendrix College: Modern Architecture; to Mar. 12. Pho- 
tography; Mar. 14-29. 

COSHOCTON, OHIO 

Johnson-Humrickhouse Memorial Museum: Modern Paint- 
ings; Mar. 1-31. 

DALLAS, TEXAS 

Dallas Museum of Fine Arts: International Lithography 
Exhibition; to Mar. 16. Work by Leland Curtis; Mar. 9-30. 
Work by Adele Brunet; Mar. 2-15. Work by Fred Darge; 
Mar. 16-29. Southern States Art League; Mar. 16-31. 

DAVENPORT, IOWA 

Municipal Art Gallery: Contemporary American Paintings. 
Oils & Water Colors by William Hollingsworth, Jr.; 
Mar. 6-23. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Dayton Art Institute: Water Colors & Oils by Woldemar 
Neufeld; Mar. 1-31. 

DELAWARE, OHIO 

Ohio Wesleyan University: Temperas by Ethel Rose. Photo- 
graphs by Russell R. Benson. Mar, 1-31. 

DENVER, COLORADO 

Denver Art Museum: Drawings, Etchings & Lithographs by 
Fletcher Martin. Drawings by William H. Littlefield; 
Mar, 1-31, Water Colors & Lithographs by Janet Turner; 
Mar, 1-15, 

DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

Beer Art Galleries: Water Colors by Andrew Scott; Mar. 
3-15, 

Detroit Institute of Arts: Paintings from the Whitney Mu- 
seum of American Art; to Mar. 30. 

ELGIN, ILLINOIS 

Elgin Academy: Photographs by Godfrey Lundberg: to Mar. 
18. 

ELMIRA, NEW YORK 

Arnot Art Gallery: Paintings by The Rationalists; Mar. 1-31. 

ESSEX FELLS, NEW JERSEY 

Marsh Gallery: Paintings by Reginald Marsh; Mar. 1-Apr. 1. 

EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 

Society of Fine Arts & History: Students’ Work; Mar. 1-31. 

FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS 

Art Center: Paintings from Local Collections; Mar. 1-Apr. 1. 

FLINT, MICHIGAN 

Flint Institute of Arts: The Wooden House in America: 
Mar. 3-17. Mexican Art; Mar. 7-28. 

FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 

Art Museum: Argentine Art; Mar. 1-31. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 

Grand Rapids Art Gallery: The Passion of Christ in Paint- 
ing & Sculpture; Mar. 1-30. 

GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 

Neville Public Museum: Danish Exhibition; Mar. 2-3]. 

GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 

Bennett College: Egyptian Art (AFA); Mar. 10-24. 

GROSSE POINTE FARMS, MICHIGAN 

Alger House: 1st Century of Printmaking, Woodeuts & 
Metalcuts from the Rosenwald Collection; Mar. 7-30, 

HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 

Washington County Museum of Fine Arts: Annual of Pho- 
tography; Mar. 2-30. Useful Objects under $10.00; Mar. 
5-Apr. 2. 

HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 

Harrisburg Graphic Arts Association: Commercial Printing 
of the Year; to Mar. 12, 

HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 

Wadsworth Atheneum: Connecticut Academy of Fine Arts 
Annual; Mar. 2-23, 

HOUSTON, TEXAS 

Museum of Fine Arts: Texas-Oklahoma General; to Mar. 9. 
Pre-Historic American Indian Sculpture; Mar. 12-Apr. 6. 

IOWA CITY, IOWA 

University of Iowa: Contemporary American Handwoven 
Textiles; Mar, 2-23. Japanese Prints; Mar. 16-30. Cam- 
era Salon; Mar. 1-16, 

ITHACA, NEW YORK 

Cornell University: Prints by Kaethe Kollwitz; Mar. 9-29, 

JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 

Art Center: Paintings from Metropolitan Museum; Mar, 1-31. 

JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 

Art Association: Woodbury Memorial (AFA). Wood Sculp- 
ture (AFA); Mar, 14-28. 

KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 

Institute of Arts: 600 Years of Painting; Mar, 5-22. Prints 
by Currier & Ives; Mar, 14-31, Architecture; Mar, 20-80, 

KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

Nelson Gallery: Paintings by George Grosz & Candido Porti- 
nari; Mar. 1-31, 

LA GRANDE, OREGON 

Grande Ronde Valley Art Center: Prints by Currier & Ives; 
Mar, 3-24, 

LAWRENCE, KANSAS 

Thayer Museum of Art: Water Colors by Karl Mattern; Mar, 
1-31. 

LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 

Museum of Fine Arts: Oils from Southern States Art League; 
Mar. 1-11. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

Art Center School: Fifty Books of the Year; to Mar. 22. 

Foundation of Western Art: California Water Color Annual; 
to Mar. 15, Trends in Northern California Art; from 
Mar. 24, 


Los Angeles County Museum: Annual of Artists of Los An 
geles & Vicinity; from Mar. 15. Work by Charles Lawler 
Mar. 1-30. 

LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 

River Road Gallery: Paintings by Norbert Heerman; Mar, — 
2-15. hi 

Speed Memorial Museum: Small Oils (AFA); Mar. 2-20. 4 

MADISON, WISCONSIN ts 

Wisconsin Union: Modern Houses; Mar. 1-17. Life of Christ 
in Paintings; Mar. 1-23, 12 French Painters; Mar. 17-31, _ 
History of American Movies; Mar. 23-31. 

MAITLAND, FLORIDA 

Research Studio: Paintings by Frank Besedick & Wilma 
Wolfs; Mar. 9-29. ? 

MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 4 

Currier Gallery of Art: Maya Paintings by Joseph Lindo 
Smith (AFA). Self Portraiture through the Ages (AFA) : 
Mar. 1-22. 

MASSILLON, OHIO ‘ 

Massillon Museum: IBM Contemporary American Paintings; 
Mar. 5-10. Cincinnati Professional Artists’ Rotary; Mar. 
11-31, ; 

MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT : 

Middlebury College Library: Work of Helen Gentry; to 
Mar. 15. e 

MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT ( 

Wesleyan University: Paintings & Water Colors by Wie 
Artists; Mar. 1-31. ; 

MILLS COLLEGE, CALIFORNIA - 

, 
‘ 
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Art Gallery: Housing Here & Abroad (AFA); Mar. 2-21. 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

Layton Art Gallery: Water Colors by Paul Lauterbach; to 
Mar. 20. Exhibit of WPA Paint Testing Laboratory; to 
Mar. 28. 4 

Milwaukee Art Institute: Paintings for the Long Voyage 
Home by 9 Contemporary American Artists; Mar. 14-208 
Paintings by Members of the Lotus Club; Mar. 1-25. 
Ecclesiastic Art. Photography; Mar. 1-31. 

Milwaukee-Downer College: Sculpture by Malvina Hoffman; 
to Mar. 21. Modern Lithographs; from Mar. 21. { 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis Institute of Arts: Paintings from Art a 
of Chicago’s Annual; from Mar. 20. Water Colors from 
Art Institute of Chicago's International Exhibition; to 
Mar. 20. 

University Gallery: Walt Disney Show; to Mar. 20. Theatre 
Designs; from Mar. 20. 

MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY 

Montclair Art Museum: Costumes from 1860-1910. Prints by 
Seymour Haden. Members’ Show; Mar. 2-30. 

MORGANTOWN, WEST VIRGINIA 

Art Center: English Posters; to Mar. 17. Ceramics; Mar. 1 
to Apr. 7. 

MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Hackley Art Gallery: IBM Paintings from 79 Countries; Mar. 
1-30. 

NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 

Newark Art Club: Mayan & Aztec Art; Mar. 1-31. 

Newark Museum: Paintings, Drawings & Prints by A. 
Walkowitz. Animal Portraits; to Mar. 31. 

New Jersey Gallery: Kresge Spring Annual; from Mar. 10. _ 

Rabin & Krueger Gallery: Paintings by Moses Soyer; Mar. 
3-28. 

NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 

Yale Art Gallery: Textiles from Garvan Collection; Mar. 
4-31. Persian Textiles from Moore Collection; Mar. 1- 
Apr. 1. 

NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 

Lyman Allyn Museum: Masterpieces of Drawing; Mar. 2-29, 

NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 

Delgado Museum: Paintings by Stephen E. Mathews. Etch- 
ings by Morris Hobbs; Mar. 1-31. 

NEW YORK CITY 

A. C, A, Gallery, 52 W. 8th St.: Paintings & Lithographs by 
William Gropper; Mar, 1-31, 

A.W. A. Gallery, 353 W. 57th St.: Water Colors; to Mar. 24, 

American Fine Arts Society, 215 W. 57th St.: National 
Academy Annual; Mar. 11-Apr. 9, 

An American Place, 509 Madison Ave.: Paintings by Georgia 
O’Keefle; to Mar. 11. 

Argent Galleries, 42 W, S7th St.: Water Colors by Kitty 
Parsons Recchia. Paintings by Ethel Paxson & Student 
Group; Mar, 3-15, Paintings by National Association of 
Women Painters & Sculptors; Mar, 17-29. 

Artists’ Gallery, 113 W. 13th St.: Paintings by Howard Pas- 
sel; to Mar. 10, Paintings by Ben Benn; Mar, 11-24, Paint- 
ings by Sara Berman; Mar, 25-31, 

Associated American Artists Galleries, 711 Fifth Ave.: Paint- 
ings by Manuel Tolegian; Mar, 3-17, Paintings by Raphael 
Soyer; Mar, 18-Apr. 7. 

Babcock Galleries, 38 E. 57th St.: Group Show. 

Barbizon-Plaza Galleries, 101 W. 58th St.: Oils, Charcoals & 
Pastels by Katharine Miller Leinbach; to Mar. 17. Water 
Colors by Marion Eddy; from Mar, 17, 

Bignou Gallery, 32 E. Sith St.: Paintings by Renoir; Mar, 
3-29, 

Bonestell Gallery, 106 E. 57th St.: Paintings by Ben-Z.on; 
Mar. 1-31, 

Buchholz Gallery, 32 E. 57th St.: Oils & Water Colors by 
Lyonel Feininger; Mar, 11-29, 

Columbia University, Avery Library: Architectural Photo- 
graphs by Samuel Gottscho; Mar. 5-28, 

Cooper Union Museum, Cooper Square: With Hammer and 
Tongs; to Mar. 22. 

Douthitt Gallery, 9 E. 57th St.: Western Paintings by Rem- 
ington & Russell; to Mar. 10. 


(Continued from page 153) 

SEc. 5. (a) The board is authorized to adopt an official seal which 
shall be judicially noticed and to make such bylaws, rules, and regulations 
as it deems necessary for the administration of its hineuons aader his 
Act, including, among other matters, bylaws, rules, and regulations relating 
to the acquisition, exhibition, and loan of works of art, the administration 
2 its trust funds, and the organization and procedure of the board. The 
board may function notwithstanding vacancies, and three members of the 
board shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 


(b) In order that the collection of the National Gallery of Art shall 
always be maintained at a high standard and in order to prevent the 
introduction therein of inferior works of art, no work of art shall he 
included in the permanent collection of the National Gallery of Art 
unless it be of similar high standard of quality to those in the collection 
acquired from the donor, 


(c) The board shall have all the usual powers and obligations of a 
trustee in respect of all trust funds administered by it and all works of 
art acquired by it. 


(d) The board shall submit to the Smithsonian Institution an annual 
report of its operations under this Act, including a detailed statement 
of all acquisitions and loans of works of art and of all public and private 
moneys received and disbursed. 


Sec. 6. (a) The Commissioners of the District of Columbia are hereby 
authorized and directed to close Sixth Street, Northwest, within the 
boundaries of the site for the National Gallery of Art. The National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission shall determine the building lines and 
approve the plan of approaches for said gallery, and shall also make 
recommendations for the widening and adjustment of Third, Seventh, 
Ninth, and such other streets in the vicinity as may be necessary and 
desirable to provide for the traffic which would otherwise use Sixth Street. 


(b) Section 10 of the Public Building Act, approved March 4, 1913 
(37 Stat. L., p. 881), relating to the George Washington Memorial 
Building, and all provisions of law amendatory thereof, are hereby re- 


pealed. 


(c) The existing bureau of the Smithsonian Institution now designated 
as a national gallery of art shall hereafter be known as the National 
Collection of Fine Arts. 

(d) The fifth paragraph under the heading “Smithsonian Institution’ 
in the Independent Offices Appropriation Act for the fiscal year 1924, 
approved February 13, 1923 (42 Stat. L. 1235), relating to the erection 
of a national gallery of art, is hereby repealed. 

Approved, March 24, 1937. 


J 


[Pustic Resotution—No. 9—76TH Concress] 
[CHAPTER 61—IsT SEssIoNn ] 
[H. J. Res. 225] 


JOINT RESOLUTION 


‘Amending the joint resolution entitled ‘Joint resolution providing for the construction 
and maintenance of a National Gallery of Art’’, approved March 24, 1937. 

- Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 

States of America in Congress assembled, That the last sentence of 


section 4 (a) of the joint resolution entitled “Joint resolution providing 
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W. S. BUDWORTH & SON 
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SINCE 1867 


for the construction and maintenance of a National Gallery of Art”, 
approved March 24, 1937, is hereby amended to read as follows: “For 
these purposes, and to provide, prior to the completion of the National 
Gallery of Art, for the protection and care of the works of art in said 
Gallery and for administrative and operating expenses and equipment 
preparatory to the opening of the Gallery to the public, there are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be necessary.” 


Approved, April 13, 1939. 


MARCH EXHIBITIONS 


(Continued from preceding page) 
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Downtown Gallery, 43 E. 51st St.: Paintings, Gouaches & 
Drawings by Yasuo Kuniyoshi; Mar. 4-29. 

Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57th St.: Paintings by Menkes; Mar. 

1-15. Paintings by Pissarro; from Mar. 24. 

Eggleston Galleries, 161 W. 57th St.: Group Show; Mar. 

Ba-22. 

Eighth Street Gallery, 39 E. 8th St.: Flower Paintings; Mar. 

1-31. 

Perargil Galleries, 63 E. 57th St.: Paintings by Leon Dabo; 

_ Mar. 1-31. Water Colors by Gilmer Petroff; Mar. 17-31. 

_ Drawings by American Artists; Mar. 2-16. 

Fifteen Gallery, 37 W. 57th St.: Paintings by George Ren- 

_ ouard; to Mar. 8. Paintings by Hilda Feldman; Mar. 10-22. 

Paintings by Alice Judson; Mar. 24-Apr. 5. 

Four Sixty Park Avenue Gallery: Paintings & Drawings by 

5 Harriet Blackstone; from Mar. 3. New York Society of 

- Women Artists’ Annual; Mar. 24-Apr. 5. 

Gallery of the Artist-Craftsman, 64 E. 55th St.: The Art of 

- Mosaics in Modern Times; to Mar. 28. 

Grand Central Art Galleries, 15 Vanderbilt Ave.: Paintings 

Bp by William R. Leigh; Mar. 4-22. Portrait Competition; 

_ Mar. 4-15. 

Grand Central Galleries, Fifth Avenue Branch, Hotel 

Gotham: Paintings on Silk by Yette de la Chevalerie; 

_ Mar. 18-29. 


~ 


Marie Harriman Gallery, 61 E. 57th St.: French Paintings; 
to Mar. 15. Paintings by Henry Botkin; Mar. 17-Apr. 5. 
Kleemann Galleries, 38 E. 57th St.: Pastels by Will Henry 

Stevens. Prints by Goya; Mar. 1-31. 

Kraushaar Galleries, 730 Fifth Ave.: Gouaches by Allen Saal- 
burg; to Mar. 8. Paintings by John Koch; Mar. 10-29. 
Julien Levy Gallery, 15 E. 57th St.: Paintings by Eugéne 

Berman; to Mar. 17. 

Lilienfeld Galleries, 21 E. 57th St.: Paintings by Richard 
Guggenheimer; Mar. 4-26. 

Macbeth Gallery, 11 E. 57th St.: Paintings by Herman 
Maril; to Mar. 17. Drawings by Ivan Opffer; Mar. 18-31. 
Gouaches by Joseph DeMartini; Mar. 18-Apr. 7. 

Pierre Matisse Gallery, 41 E. 57th St.: Paintings by Joan 
Miro; Mar. 4-31. 

Mayer Gallery, 41 E. 57th St.: Oils by Vera White; Mar. 
17-29. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, Sth Ave. & 82nd St.: French 
Painting from David to Toulouse-Lautrec. 19th Century 
French Fashions; to Mar. 26. French Prints after 1800. 
Islamic Miniature Paintings & Drawings. 

Midtown Galleries, 605 Madison Ave.: Paintings by Doris 
Rosenthal; Mar. 3-22. 

Milch Galleries, 108 W. 57th St.: Paintings by Stephen 
Etnier, Sidney Laufman, Francis Speight; to Mar. 15. 
Morton Galleries, 130 W. 57th St.: Water Colors by Lily R. 
Rich & Joseph Barber; to Mar. 8. Paintings by Leopold de 

Postels; Mar. 10-22. Group Show; Mar 24-Apr, 5. 

Museum of Costume Art, 630 Fifth —Ave.: Costume Color 
Trends of the 18th & 19th Centuries. 

Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53rd St.: Indian Art of the 
United States; to Apr. 20. : 

Museum of the City of New York, 5th Ave. & 103rd St.: 
Philip Hone’s New York, 1828-51. 


New Art Circle, 543 Madison Ave.: Paintings by Boris Aron- 
son; Mar. 1-31. 

Newhouse Galleries, 15 E. 57th St.: Paintings & Drawings by 
Julian Ritter; Mar. 3-15. 

New School for Social Research, 66 W. 12th St.: Surrealist 
Paintings; to Mar. 17. Sculpture by WPA Artists; Mar. 
3-16. 

New York Historical Society, Central Park West & 76th St.: 
New York as the Artist Knew It; from Mar. 18. 

New York Public Library, 5th Ave. & 42nd St.: 250th Print 
Exhibition. Prints of Farming. 

Nierendorf Gallery, 18 E. 57th St.: Paintings by Kandinsky ; 
Mar. 3-29. 

Number Ten Gallery, 19 E. 56th St.: Oils by Nils Hogner & 
Robert Carlyle Barritt; Mar. 17-29. 

Orrefors Galleries, 5 E. 57th St.: Sculpture by Carl Milles; 
from Mar. 10. 

James St. L. O’Toole, 24 E. 64th St.: Sculpture by Mary O. 
Bowditch. Paintings by Bunny Brooks; Mar, 10-29. 

Georgette Passedoit Gallery, 121 E. 57th St.: Sculpture by 
John Rood; Mar. 3-15. Water Colors & Drawings by. Jose 
de Creeft; Mar. 17-29. 

Perls Galleries, 32 E. 58th St.: Paintings by Mario Carreno; 
Mar. 3-Apr. 5. 

Pinacotheca, 777 Lexington Ave.: Work by Ann Ryan; Mar. 
1-31. 

Primitive Arts Gallery, 54 Greenwich Ave.: Pre-Columbian 
Mexican & American Indian Sculpture; Mar. 1-31. 

F. K. M. Rehn, 683 Fifth Ave.: Paintings by Eugene Spei- 
cher; Mar. 3-29. 

Riverside Museum, 310 Riverside Dr.: Federation of Modern 
Painters & Sculptors; Mar. 9-23. 

Robert-Lee Gallery, 69 E. 57th St.: Color Woodblock Prints 
by Ukiyoye Artists; to Mar. 15. 


(Continued on page 156) 
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Sachs Gallery, 817 Madison Ave.: African Primitive Art; 
Mar. 1-31. 

Schneider-Gabriel Galleries, 71 E. 57th St.: Paintings by 
Iver Rose; to Mar. 8. Paintings & Silk Screen Prints by 
Harry Shokler; Mar. 17-29. 

Uptown Gallery, 249 West 
Shomer Zunser; to Mar. 
Schein; Mar. 10-Apr. 6. 

Vendome Gallery, 23 W. 56th St.: Fired Paintings on Steel 
by J. A. Buzzelli; to Mar. 15. Oils by Marie Lampasona; 
Mar. 15-29. 

Wakefield Gallery, 64 E. 55th St.: Work by Charles Childs; 
to Mar. 12. Work by Walter Murch; Mar. 13-29. 

Walker Galleries, 108 E. 57th St.: Water Colors & Drawings 
by Theodore Czebotar; Mar. 3-15. 

Wells Gallery, 65 E. 57th St.: Early Chinese Art; Mar. 1-31, 

Weyhe Gallery, 794 Lexington Ave.: Water Colors by How- 
ard Cook; to Mar. 15. 

Whitney Museum of American Art, 10 W. 8th St.: This is 
Our City; Mar. 11-Apr. 13. 

Willard Gallery, 32 E. 57th St.: Oils & Gouaches by Ralph 
Rosenborg; to Mar. 8. Oils & Water Colors by Lyonel 
Feininger; Mar. 11-29. 

NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 

Norfolk Museum of Arts & Sciences: French Impressionists; 
to Mar. 30. 

NORMAL, ILLINOIS 

Illinois State Normal University: Survey of American Draw- 
ing (AFA); Mar. 2-30. 

NORRIS, TENNESSEE 

Anderson County Art Center: Graphic Processes; to Mar. 7. 
Portrait of a Ghost Town; Mar. 7-28. 

NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

Smith College Museum of Art: Dutch Art; Mar. 4-18. 

NORWICH, CONNECTICUT 

Slater Memorial Museum: Caricatures by Thomas Nast; Mar. 
7-31. 

OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 

Oakland Art Gallery: Annual of Oil Paintings; Mar. 2-30. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma WPA Art Center: IBM Paintings from 79 Coun- 
tries; Mar. 1-15. Paintings by Harold Smith; Mar. 1-21. 
Newspaper Photography Salon; Mar. 22-29. 

OMAHA, NEBRASKA 

Josyln Memorial: Portraits of Children (AFA); Mar. 2-25. 
Prints by Americans; Mar. 1-15. 

OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 

Oshkosh Public Museum: Finger Paintings by Ruth Shaw; 
Mar, 1-31. 

OTTUMWA, IOWA 

Ottumwa Art Center: Index of American Design; Mar. 8-30. 
Water Colors by WPA Artists; Mar. 19-30. 

OXFORD, MISSISSIPPI 

Oxford Art Gallery: Index of American Design; to Mar. 12, 
Silver from Foreign Countries; Mar. 1-31. 

PARKERSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA 

Fine Arts Center: Annual of Photography; to Mar. 24. Paint- 
ings by WPA Artists; to Mar. 17. Self-Portraits; to Apr. 7. 

PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 

Nicholson Galleries: Ink Paintings by Lilian Miller; Mar. 
1-31. Annual of Pasadena Society of Artists; from Mar. 1. 

PENSACOLA, FLORIDA 

Art Center: Colored Lithographs; to Mar. 8. Flower Paint- 
ings; Mar. 10-29, 

PEORIA, ILLINOIS 

Peoria Public Library: Paintings from Art Institute of Chi- 
cago Annual; Mar. 1-31. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 

Art Alliance: Emotional Design in Painting; to Mar, 16. 
Sculpture by Heinz Warneke; to Mar. 23. Water Colors by 
Boyd Cruise; to Mar. 16, 

Philadelphia Museum of Art: The Art of Weaving; to Apr. 1, 

PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 

Carnegie Institute: Associated Artists of Pittsburgh Annual; 
to Mar. 12. Prints by Georges Rouault; Mar, 3-31. Picasso 


End Ave.: Water Colors by 
6. Water Colors by Eugenie 


—Forty Years of His Art; Mar. 17-Apr. 13. American 
Provincial Paintings; Mar. 1-31. 

University of Pittsburgh: Prints, Paintings & Drawings of 
People Looking at Pictures; to Mar. 15. 

PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

Berkshire Museum: Sculpture from the Clay Club. Color for 
the Home; Mar. 1-31. 

PORTLAND, MAINE 

Sweat Memorial Art Museum: Annual of Oils, Water Colors 
& Pastels; Mar. 1-30, 

PORTLAND, OREGON 

Portland Art Museum: Paintings by Paul Klee; Mar. 10 
Apr. 9. 

PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 

Princeton University: Irish Ecclesiastical Art; Mar. 3-17. 

PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 

Providence Art Club: Oils by C. Gordon Harris; Mar. 4-16. 
Annual Open Exhibition; Mar. 18-30. 

Rhode Island School of Design Museum: Brass Through the 
Ages: to Mar. 31, 

RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 

Art Center: Stencil Process; to Mar. 10. Water Colors by 
Julian Levi, Rufino Tamayo, Elizabeth Terrell; Mar. 10-31. 

RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 

Valentine Museum: Abstractions by Charles Smith; to Mar. 
10. South & Handicrafts; Mar. 1- 
Apr. 1. 

Virginia Museum of Fine Arts: Sculpture by Concetta Sca- 
ravaglione; from Mar. 15. Photographic Salon; Mar, 5-24, 
Paintings by Marcia Silvette; from Mar, 26. 

ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 

Memorial Art Gallery: Sculpture and Water Colors by Wil- 
liam Zorach, Contemporary American Paintings. Contem- 
porary Prints; Mar. 7-30. 

Public Library: Newspaper Typography; to Mar. 22. 

ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 

Rockford Art Association: Paintings by E. M. R. Weiner; 
Mar. 1-9. Paintings by Zaidee Scanlon; Mar. 10-30. 

ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO 

Roswell Museum Art Center: Growth in Child Art; Mar. 
18-31. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 

Crocker Art Gallery: Oils, Water Colors & Temperas by 
Frank Van Sloun; to Mar. 15. Water Colors by Maurice 
Logan. Six Southern California Painters. Southwest Indian 
Paintings; Mar. 1-31. 

ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 

City Art Museum: Paintings by Portinari; to Mar. 30. Inter- 
national Photographic Salon; from Mar. 24. 

ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 

St. Paul Gallery: Paintings by Milton Avery, David Burliuk, 
George Constant, Rufino Tamayo; Mar. 1-31. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

Utah State Art Center: Contemporary Prints (AFA); to 
Mar. 20. Abstract Photography. Sunday Artists Exhibit; 
Mar. 1-31. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 

Witte Memorial Museum: Texas-Oklahoma 
15-30. Texas Photography Salon; Mar. 1-13. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

California Palace of the Legion of Honor: Miniature Rooms 
by Mrs. James Ward Thorne; to Mar. 31. 

Courvoisier Galleries: Paintings, Drawings & Lithographs by 
Peter Hurd; Mar. 3-27. Oils & Gouaches by Charles How- 
ard; from Mar. 28, 

San Francisco Museum of Art: Rouault Retrospective; to 
Mar. 24. Water Colors by Robert Bach; to Mar. 16. 

SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 

Museum of New Mexico: Water Colors by Pat Crocker, 
Ernesto Roybal, Reuben Montoyo, Oils by Martin Gambel 
& Brooks Willis. Mar. 1-31, 

SARASOTA, FLORIDA 

Sarasota Art Association: Members Annual; to Mar. 19, 
Work by Lois Bartlett Tracy, Katherine Merrill & Helen 
W. Shaver; Mar. 21-Apr. 5. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORK 

Skidmore College: Paintings by Millard Sheets, Gina Knee 
& Russel Cowles; Mar. 8-20, 

SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 

Everhart Museum: Printed Fabrics; Mar, 1-31, 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

Seattle Art Museum: Northwest Printmakers’ Annual, Batiks 
by Missouri Artists. Contemporary Balinese Painting & 


American Costumes 


General; Mar. 


WHERE TO EXHIBIT 


NATIONAL 


17TH CORCORAN BIENNIAL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Mar. 23-May 4. Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 
Open to living American artists, one-half by invitation. 
Medium: oil painting. Jury. Four W. A. Clark prizes: 
$2,000; $1,500; $1,000; $500. Popular prize: $200. Entry 
cards due Feb. 18; works in New York, Feb. 25; Washing- 
ton, Mar. 3. C. Powell Minnigerode, Directer, Corcoran 
Gallery of Art. 


5TH ANNUAL OF WATER COLORS & PASTELS: 
SAN FRANCISCO ART ASSOCIATION 


? Mar. 25-Apr. 20. San Francisco Museum of Art. Open to 


residents of United States. Media: water color & pastel, 
Jury. Purchase and cash prizes. Entry cards due Mar. 15; 
works Mar. 20. Mrs. Allen Fowler, Registrar, San Fran- 
cisco Museum of Art, Civic Center, San Francisco, Calif. 


25TH ANNUAL: SOCIETY OF 

ARTISTS, NEW YORK CITY ‘ 

Apr. 17-May 7. Fine Arts Galleries, New York City, Open to 
members (membership open to all, dues $5.00). Media: 
all. No jury, No prizes. Entry cards due Mar. 24. Fred 
Buchholz, Sec., Society of Independent Artists, Inc., 19 
Bethune St., New York, N.Y. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF SCULPTURE: OAKLAND 

ART GALLERY 

May 4 June 1. Oakland Art Gallery, Oakland, Open to all 
seulptors. Medium: sculpture, weighing under 200 Ibs., but 
not miniature, Three juries system. Works due Apr. 26, 
William H, Clapp, Director, Oakland Art Gallery, Munici- 
pal Auditorium, Oakland, Calif, 


GRAND RAPIDS AMERICAN ART: FRIENDS OF 
AMERICAN ART OF GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Grand Rapids Art Gallery. Open to citizens of the United 


INDEPENDENT 


Sculpture. Paintings by Maxmillian Mopp.- Work by Do 
Gochnour; Mar. 1-31. : , 

SEWANEE, TENNESSEE 

tin att of the South: Water Colors by Karl Wolf; Mar 
1-14. 

SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA Z, 

State Art Gallery: Shreveport Art Club; to Mar. 8. Student 
Work; Mar. 9-29. 4 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

Art Center: Water Colors from Southwest. Hobby Show, — 
Student Work; Mar. 1-31. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 

Illinois State Museum: Woodbury Memorial; Mar. 6-31. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

G. W. V. Smith Art Gallery: Advertising Art; Mar. 3-23. 

Springfield Museum of Fine Arts: Renaissance Armor, 
Springfield Art League Annual; Mar. 1-30. 7 

SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI ¥ 

Springfield Art Museum: Ozark Artists’ Exhibit. Limited 
Edition Sculpture; Mar. 1-31. 

STATE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 

College Art Gallery: Prints; Mar. 1-31. 

STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 4 

Staten Island Institute of Arts & Sciences: Group Show; 
Mar. 3-28, 

SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 

Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts: Engravings by English So~ 
ciety of Wood Engravers; Mar. 1-23. Associated Artists of 
Syracuse Annual; Mar. 5-30. 

TACOMA, WASHINGTON 

Tacoma Art Association: Photography; Mar. 9-30. 

TOLEDO, OHIO 

Toledo Museum of Art: Spanish Painting—Primitives through 
Goya; from Mar. 16. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS ’ 
Community Art Center: Textiles; Mar. 1-30. \ 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA ( 


Philbrook Art Museum: Mural Designs (AFA). Prairie Print 
Makers. Early American Glass. Photographs by Lee Me= 
Birney; Mar. 1-31. 

UTICA, NEW YORK oa 

Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute: Annual of Artists 
Utica & Central New York; to Mar. 26, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Arts Club: Pastels by Jawne Allen. Syracuse Water Colorists 
Mar. 2-21. Oils by Nan Watson. Drawings by Bertha Noyes 
Mar. 23-Apr. 11. 

Children’s Art Gallery: Work of D.C. Public School Chil-_ 
dren; Mar. 1-31. 

Corcoran Gallery of Art: Biennial of Contemporary Oil 
Paintings; from Mar. 23. { 

Howard University Gallery: Paintings by Antimo Beneduce 
Mar. 1-31. 

Little Gallery: Paintings by Moses Soyer; to Mar. 6, Paint 
ings by Jack Berkman; Mar. 7-21. Paintings by 
Bradley; Mar. 23-Apr. 7. 

National Collection of Fine Arts: Etchings by Margaret Ann 
Gaug. Photography. Mar. 1-31. 

Phillips Memorial Gallery: The Functions of Color in Paint 
ing; to Mar. 23. 

Whyte Gallery: Paintings by Prentiss Taylor; Mar, 1-31. 

WELLESLEY, MASSACHUSETTS 

Farnsworth Museum: 20th Century Paintings; to Mar. 17. 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 

Palm Beach Art League: Members Show; from Mar. 15. 
Paintings by Daisy E. Erb; Mar. 15-29. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASSACHUSETTS ¥ 

Lawrence Art Museum: Small Sculptures (AFA); Mar. 1-31 

WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 

Wilmington Society of the Fine Arts: Ancient Arms 
Armor; Mar, 4-24, 

WILMINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA 

Wilmington Museum of Art: Oils, Water Colors & Drawin, 
by Claude Howell; Mar, 2-31, 

WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 

Worcester Art Museum: French Painting of the Third Re 
public; to Mar. 16, Staffordshire China. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

Butler Art Institute: Work by Jean Webb; to Mar. 16. Im: 
pressions of Africa (AFA); from Mar, 21, Work by James 
L. Wick, Jr.; Mar, 21-Apr. 6, 


States, or those holding first papers. All media. Jury, Pur- 
chase prize, Miss Helen Castenholtz, Grand Rapids Ar 
Gallery, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
10TH SPRING SALON: 
ARTS, NEW YORK CITY 
Apr. 3-24. Academy of Allied Arts, New York City. 
to all artists. Media: painting & water color. No jury. 
awards. Entry cards due Mar. 24; works Mar. 29, 
Nadon, Director, 349 W, 86th St., New York, N. Y. 
DIRECTIONS IN AMERICAN PAINTING: CARNEGIE 
INSTITUTE, PITTSBURGH f 
Oct. 23-Dee. 14. Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. Open to any 
American artist who has never been represented in a Car- 
negie International. Three entries may be submitted, but 
only one shown. Jury. First prize: $1,000. Other cash 
prizes. Homer Saint-Gaudens, Director, Carnegie Institu 
1400 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ACADEMY OF ALLIED — 


YVHERE TO EXHIBIT 


Continued from page 156) 


OTH INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF WATER 
OLORS: ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 

uly 17-Oct. 5. Art Institute of Chicago. Open to all artists. 
Media: water color, pastel, drawing, monotype, tempera 
& gouache. Jury. Daniel Catton Rich, Director, Art Insti- 
tute, Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

4TH ANNUAL: BOSTON SOCIETY OF 
ENDENT ARTISTS 

pr. 6-27. Boston Camera Club. Open to all artists. Media: 
oil, water color, sculpture, black & white. No jury. Pur- 
chase prize. Entry cards due Mar. 29; works Apr. 2. Miss 
Margaret G. Potter, President, 61 Westbourne Terrace, 
Brookline, Mass. 


2ND ANNUAL: PROVIDENCE ART CLUB 

far. 18-30. Providence Art Club. Open to all artists. Media: 
oil, water color, graphic, small sculpture. Works must not 
haye been previously shown at Art Club except at one 
man shows. Jury. Entry cards due Mar. 5; works Mar. 8. 
Providence Art Club, 11 Thomas St., Providence, R. I. 


‘LGIN ACADEMY EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN 
*AINTING, ELGIN, ILL. 

fay 4-25. Sears Academy of Fine Arts, Elgin, Ill. Open to 
living American artists. Media: oil & water color. Jury. 
$100 purchase prize. Entry cards due Apr. 24; works Apr. 
28. Dean Chipman, Sears Academy of Fine Arts, Elgin 
Academy, Elgin, Il. 


TH ANNUAL OF WATER COLORS, PASTELS, 
MRAWINGS & PRINTS: OAKLAND ART GALLERY 
letober. Oakland Art Gallery, Oakland. Open to all artists. 
Media: water color, pastel, drawing & print. Three juries 
system. Cash prizes. William H, Clapp, Director, Oakland 
Art Gallery, Municipal Auditorium, Oakland, Calif. 


NNUAL OF CHICAGO SOCIETY OF MINIATURE 
'AINTERS 

pr. 1-14. Chicago, Illinois. Open to all miniature painters. 
Medium: miniature painting on ivory. Jury. Harry L. 
Engle, Chicago Galleries 215 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


INDE- 


Association, 


EAST 


TH ANNUAL OF ARTISTS OF THE UPPER HUDSON 
ipr. 30-June 1. Albany Institute of History & Art, Albany, 
N. Y. Open to artists residing within a radius of 100 miles 
of Albany. Media: oil, water color, pastel, sculpture. One 
man jury. Purchase prize. Entry cards & works due Apr. 


18. J. D. Hatch, Jr., Director, Albany Institute of History 
& Art, 125 Washington Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


8TH ANNUAL BY ARTISTS OF WESTERN NEW 

YORK: BUFFALO 

Apr. 4-May 12. Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo. Open to artists 
residing in 14 counties of Western New York. Media: oil, 
water color, drawing, pastel, print & sculpture. Jury. Pur- 
chase & cash prizes. Entry cards due Mar. 12; works Mar. 
21. Gordon Washburn, Director, Albright Art 
Delaware Pk., Buffalo, N. Y. 


NEW YORK STATE EXHIBITION: SYRACUSE 

May 4-31. Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, Open to any artist 
of New York State, except those resident in New York 
City, Long Island, Westchester & Rockland Counties. 
Media: oil & water color. Jury. Purchase prizes. Entry 
cards due Apr. 14; works Apr. 19. Ruth I. Coye, Secretary 
Exhibition Committee, 428 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N, Y. 


MID-WEST 


TOLEDO FEDERATION OF ART ANNUAL 

May 3-31. Toledo Museum of Art, Toledo, O. Open to artists 
& craftsmen residing or formerly residing within a radius 
of 15 miles of Toledo. Media: oil, water color, print, sculp- 
ture, ceramic, metal work. Jury. Cash prizes. Entry cards 
& works due Apr. 26, J. Arthur MacLean, Curator, Toledo 
Museum of Art, Monroe St., Toledo, O. 


CINCINNATI ARTISTS & CRAFTSMEN ANNUAL 

Apr. 1941, Cincinnati Art Museum, Cincinnati, O. Open to 
residents of greater Cincinnati. Media: painting, sculp- 
ture, crafts. Jury. Cash prizes. Walter H. Siple, Cincin- 
nati Art Museum, Eden Park, Cincinnati, O. 


28TH WISCONSIN PAINTERS & SCULPTORS AN. 

NUAL 

Apr. 1-30. Milwaukee Art Institute, Milwaukee, Wis. Open 
to artists residing in Wisconsin for at least one year. 
Media: oil, water color, tempera, fresco, sculpture. Jury. 
Purchase & cash prizes. Alfred G. Pelikan, Director, Mil- 
waukee Art Institute, 772 N. Jefferson St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

38RD ANNUAL: COMBINED ART CLUBS OF YOUNGS.- 

TOWN, OHIO 

Apr. 18-May 11. Butler Art Institute, Youngstown. Open to 
artists residing in Youngstown or within 25 miles. Medium: 
oil. Jury. Works due Apr. 13. J. G, Butler, III, Director, 
Butler Art Institute, 524 Wick Ave., Youngstown, O. 


SPRING SALON: ALL ILLINOIS SOCIETY OF THE 

FINE ARTS, CHICAGO 

Apr. 19-Aug. 1. The Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Open to mem- 
bers (membership open to artists born or resident in Illi- 
nois, dues $5.00). Media: all. Jury. Entry cards due Mar. 
8; works Mar. 22. Mrs. Edwin N. Johnson, President, All 
Illinois Society of the Fine Arts, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 


Gallery, 


WEST 


2ND ANNUAL FOR ARTISTS OF TACOMA & SOUTH- 

WEST WASHINGTON 

Apr. 13-May 10. Tacoma Art Association, College of Puget 
Sound, Tacoma, Wash. Open to artists of Tacoma & South- 
west Washington. Media: oil, water color, sculpture. Jury. 
Cash prizes, Entry cards due Apr. 2; works Apr. 4. Mel- 
vin Kohler, Director, Tacoma Art Association. 

2ND ANNUAL OF ARTISTS OF LOS ANGELES & 

VICINITY 

Mar. 15-May 4. Los Angeles County Museum, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Open to artists residing in Los Angeles or within 
100 miles. Media: oil, sculpture, craft. Jury. Cash prizes. 
Entry cards & works due Mar. 3. Louise Ballard, Curator 
of Art, Los Angeles County Museum, Exposition Park, Los 
Angeles, Calif, 

50) Uo 


8TH BIENNIAL FOR VIRGINIA ARTISTS 

Apr. 12-May 14. Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond, 
Va. Open to artists born or residing in Virginia. All media. 
Jury. Purchase prizes. Entry cards due Mar. 15; works 
Mar. 22. Thomas C. Colt, Jr., Director, Virginia Museum 
of Fine Arts, Grove Ave., Richmond, Va. 


12TH ANNUAL ALLIED ARTS, DALLAS 

Apr. 6-May 3. Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, Dallas, Tex. 
Open to residents of Dallas County. Jury. Purchase & cash 
prizes. Entry cards due Mar. 26; works Mar. 31. Richard 
Foster Howard, Director, Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, 
Centennial Park, Dallas, Tex. 


3RD ANNUAL: PARKERSBURG FINE ARTS CENTER 

Apr. 27-May 19. Fine Arts Center, Parkersburg, West Va. 
Open to residents and former residents of Ohio, Pennsy]- 
vania, Virginia, West Virginia. Entry fee $1.00 plus $1.00 
per crate. Media: oil & water color. Jury. Cash prizes. 
Entry cards & works due Apr. 7. Fine Arts Center, 317 
Ninth St., Parkersburg, W. Va. 


21ST ANNUAL: SOUTHERN STATES ART LEAGUE 

Apr. 17—May 15. Shreveport, La. Open to active members of 
League. Media: painting, sculpture, graphic & craft. Jury. 
Entry cards & works due Mar. 15. Miss Ethel Hutson, 
Southern States Art League, 7321 Panola St., New Orleans, 
La. 


13TH ANNUAL: 

VIRGINIA 

Mar. 8-22. Municipal Auditorium, Charleston. Open to resi- 
dents and former residents of West Virginia. Media: all. 
Works must not have been previously exhibited. Jury. 
Cash prizes. Entry cards due Mar. 5; works Mar. 6. Frank 
L. Pritchard, Vice President, Allied Artists of West Vir- 
ginia, P. O. Box 27, Charleston, W. Va. 


ALLIED ARTISTS OF WEST 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 


‘\TLANTA ART ASSOCIATION 
CHOOL OF ART 

nnual Scholarships in Museum School, Applicants, regu- 
larly enrolled students in a senior high school, must sub- 
mit three original works. Full tuition awarded for one year. 
Jury. Applications filed by July 1. L. P. Skidmore, 1262 
Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


AN FRANCISCO ART ASSOCIATION 

"he Abraham Rosenberg Traveling Scholarship. Applicants 
residing for two years. prior to application in the region 
must be U. S. citizens or show intention of same; registra- 
tion for two semesters in California School of Fine Arts or 
graduate school controlled by Association. Age limit 25-35 
years; applicants over 35 considered in exceptional cases; 
applicants must submit well defined plan; show completed 
“original work, comprehensive examination given. Appoint- 
ments by Board of Directors. Awards usually for one year. 
‘Stipend varies with individual project. Applications filed 
by Mar. 15. Executive Secretary, San Francisco Art Asso- 
ciation, 800 Chestnut St., San Francisco, Calif. 

CHOOL OF THE PORTLAND (MAINE) SOCIETY 
)F ART 

cholarships for one year’s free tuition at the School of 


& HIGH MUSEUM 


Fine & Applied Art of the Portland Society of Art for 
graduates of Maine High Schools during year following 
graduation. Applicants must submit examples of work. 
Jury. Applications filed by July 19. Alexander Bower, 
Director, 97 Spring St., Portland, Me. 

VIRGINIA MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, RICHMOND 

Virginia Museum of Fine Arts Fellowships for Virginia 
artists. Senior Fellow: $720 a year; Junior Fellow: $1200; 
Scholar: $500 plus tuition & board at school. Applicants 
must be born or resident in Virginia; engaged in study or 
practice of Fine Arts. Awards are based on merit plus 
need by Committee. Applications filed by Sept. 1. Thomas 
C. Colt, Jr., Director, Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

LOUIS COMFORT TIFFANY FOUNDATION, OYSTER 

BAY, L. L., N. Y. 

Fellowships. Opportunity for six weeks work at Foundation 
without expense. Three six week periods annually, com- 
mencing May 15. Ten students during each period. Candi- 
dates must be graduate students recommended by their 
school faculty, or submit work and letters as to character 
from three well known sponsors. Applications filed by Mar. 
15. Hobart Nichols, Bronxville, N. Y. 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY, BATON ROUGE 

Five graduate fellowships. Two years of advanced study for 
those taking M.A. in fine arts. Applicants must have A.B. 
degree, technical expefience & creative achievement in 
some field of art. Studies entail advanced work in fresco 
& ease] painting, design, sculpture and art education. Ap- 
pointments by Fine Arts Faculty. Stipend $50 per month 
for 9 months. Applications filed by Mar. 15. Duncan Fer- 
guson, Dept. of Fine Arts, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, La. 


MONTCLAIR ART MUSEUM, NEW JERSEY 

Scholarships for study in the Montclair Art Museum School. 
No stipend. Applicants must be deserving & show talent & 
must reside in the vicinity of the Museum. Selections 
made by the Director & Educational Committee of the 
Museum. Mrs. Mary C. Swartwout, Director, Montclair 
Art Museum, Montclair, N. J. 


SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON 

Annual awards. To provide in full or part three to six awards 
for needy students for study in School of the Museum. 
Applicants must submit examples of work. Competitive 
problems offered during first week of May. Jury is school 
faculty. Applications filed by April 23. Russell T. Smith, 
230 Fenway, Boston, Mass. 


SOMPETITIONS 


CULPTURE FOR WAR DEPARTMENT BUILDING, 
VASHINGTON, D. C. : 

ection of Fine Arts, Public Buildings Administration, Fed- 
‘eral Works Agency. Anonymous competition for decora- 
‘tions for War Department Building. Open to all American 
‘artists. Jury: William Zorach, Edgar Miller, Carl Milles, 
Gilbert S. Underwood, William D. Foster. $24,000 to be 
paid for each group; $15,000 for relief. Models submitted 
by May 1. Section of Fine Arts, 7th & D Streets, S. W., 
‘Washington, Da. 

[URAL FOR WAR DEPARTMENT BUILDING, WASH- 
TON, D. C. 

tion of Fine Arts, Public Buildings Administration, Fed- 


eral Works Agency. Anonymous competition for mural 
decoration for War Department Building. Open to all 
American artists. Jury: Boardman Robinson, Mitchell 
Siporin, Gifford Beal, Gilbert S. Underwood, William dD. 
Foster. $12,000 to be paid for mural. Designs submitted by 
Apr. 1. Section of Fine Arts, 7th & D Streets, S. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

ZIEGFELD GIRL OF 1941 CONTEST 

Art Students League of New York & Loew’s, Incorporated. 
Competition for best drawings or paintings in any media 
symbolizing the ‘‘Ziegfeld Girl of 1941.’’ Open to all 
artists in United States. Entries must be the artist’s con- 
ception and not a representation or likeness of any living 


“A 
person. Jury. $500 first prize; other cash prizes. Entries ~ 


due Mar. 17. ‘‘Ziegfeld Girl of 1941,’’ Room 1503, 1540, 
Broadway, New York City. Pa 


ESSAY CONTEST ON THE FINE ARTS IN AMERIC 

The Atlantic Monthly in association with The Amey ‘an 
Institute of Architects. An essay between 2000 ears: 
on the Fine Arts in America. Jury. Ist prize, $1,0 0; 2nd 


prize, $500. Manuscripts submitted by April 1. The Atlan- 
tic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. if 


JUKE BOX DESIGN COMPETITION Af 

Institute of Modern Art. Competition for well designed Juke 
Box. James S. Plaut, Director, Institute of Modern Art, 
210 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. ke 


fie 


39ND ANNUAL CONVENTIOB 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ART: 


* * 
TUESDAY, MARCH 18 x * * . Aree * * | 
10:30 A.M.-12 N. Fairfax Room, Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
Registration 
2 P.M. Auditorium, National Gallery of Art, Constitution Avenue Entrance 


ART RESOURCES OF THE PAST AND THEIR MEANING TODAY 
Presiding: Hon. Robert Woods Bliss, President, American Federation of Arrts. 
‘Medieval Art and America,” by Dr. Charles Rufus Morey, Head Department | 
Art and Archaeology, Princeton University. 

“Cont A ts of the Renaissance Tradition’ (illustrated from works 
tHe Nationala@allery) by Dr. Edgar Wind, Institute of Fine Arts, New York U 
versity. ‘ 
Open discussion will be led by Dr. Ulrich Middeldorf, Head of the Art Depar 
ment, University of Chicago. % 

5-7 P.M. Phillips Memorial Gallery, 1600 21st Street, N. W. | 
Reception and View of Exhibition “The Functions of Color in Painting’’ as th 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. Duncan Phillips. 

8:30 P.M. Willard Hotel 


HOW CAN WE SUPPORT AN AMERICAN ART? “= 
Round Table Discussion and Open Forum. 


Chairman, Daniel Catton Rich, Director, The Art Institute of Chicago. Membe 
of the Panel: Francis Henry Taylor, Thomas J. Watson, Holger Cahill, Forb 
Watson, Mrs. Juliana Force. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 19 , i a> a> ca) a> se. > a F 


10:30 A.M. Auditorium, National Gallery of Art, Constitution Avenue Entrance 7 
“The New Public for Art,” by Forbes Watson, Associate Editor, MAGAZINE € 
ART, Special Assistant, Section of Fine Arts, Federal Works Agency. 


Business Meeting. Resolutions 
1 P.M. Subscription Luncheon, Willard Hotel 
3-5 P.M. Dumbarton Oaks, 1703 32nd Street, N. W. - 


Tea and visit to the Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collection as re | 
Harvard University. 


CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS *& *% * *&* *k ke bk *& & & 


will be established in the Fairfax Room of the Willard Hotel, Pennsylvania Avent 
and 14th Street, Washington. The Fairfax Room will be in readiness for registr 
tion on the 17th and the morning of the 18th. It will also provide a good meetir 
place—and should the rigors of travel overcome you, a resting place. Use 

. 4 
The Management.of the Willard Hotel offers AFA Members.and Delegates a speci 
lat rate on rooms. To get it you must mention the Federation when making yo 
reservations. —_—e 
We hardly need to say that Washington has never had so much to offer the ar 


minded visitor as it will have at the time of the Convention. This is an opportuni 
you cannot afford to miss. . : 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS e WASHINGTO! 


